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grows — tng, “outfall ats are gemmed by trans- 
parent icicles, * Uf you look up at after per could 
declare its branches were of frosted sugar, as if 
all prepared to be placed on a table on Christmas 
Eve. 

The air is clear and sharp, and if ~- ascend a 
hill your breath precedes you in - 2 2% loud, and 
when you are descending towvys; t 1¢ plain, where 
the old street joins the new cha: %, and whence 
you can have a view of the la ye city, then don’t 
forget to look out on every si + for stones, or clus- 
ters of weeds, or bushes, or similar objects; for if 
you examine tlicm closely, you will discover magic 
realms without end, whole worlds of ice in every 
bush Yesterday, the leafless, decayed branches 
of an old bramble hung down from that wall, wet 
and dripping from .c thick mists—to-day they 
are transformed ; . brilhants worthy to adoin a 
princess-—thousauus of diamond flowers are vlitter- 
ing in strange /intastic forms when a ray of the 
sun glides aier, them. Such a day beautifies the 
earth more * an the soft air of spring, or the heat 
of summer We sce near us a mound of' curth, 
yesterday rough and barren, with a few strageling 
blades of grass, and stalks of straw scattered about ; 
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to-day the magic power of frost has converted it 
into a miniathre city of ice. White stones form a 
regularly built tower, surrounded by magic gardens, 
If you look minutely, you will see streets and squares, 
with straight alleys of white grass stalks—you will 
see also imposing forests; only, all that would be 
green in § mer is now white in hue and fan- 
tastic in form. ‘aa it isa pity that our illusion 
should be destroygg by a sparrow! who suddenly 
flies into our magic city, and covers the great 
square with his tiny claws. But even he belongs to 
a fairy world, for when, in searching for a worm, 
he pops his head into the hoar-frost and shakes his 
feathers, sparkling brilliants are scattered on every 
side. But let us pass on. 

Without entering,so much into detail, how 
many objects mect our eye equally remarkable ? 
There is a small cottage at the edge of a wood, 
on the summit of a hill which commands the 
valley; its walls have a red hue from the setting 

*sun, its two windows shine like two bright eyes, 
wild vines and honeysuckles creep along the roof 
and droop over the projecting eaves, all covered 
with hoar-frost. At a little distance they give the 
appearance of a colossal head to the cottage, with 
white hair and silvery beard. On looking down, 
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the great city appears, spread out before us in the 
valley at our feet. The houses glitter in every 
variety of colour, hue, and tone. The gigantic 
steeples of innumerable churches rise aloft into the 
sky, but in spite of their height they are difficult 
to distinguish, as now the mists of yesterday 
suddenly reappear, and droop like a grey veil over 
the city. Hundreds of chimneys, too, are smoking, 
so that in less than half an hour a thick fog descends, 
through which the outlines of the masses of houses 
are but faintly visible. But the fogs sink lower and 
lower, and now a new prospect is seen. The city 
has utterly vanished, and we seem to be standing 
on the brink of a wide-spreading lake—of that same 
magic lake which we remember in our childhood, 
in which was engulphed the buried city, which we 
never saw, but which has always existed in our 
imagination. Confused sounds meet our cars—some- 
times the echoes of voices, the rattling of rapid 
wheels on the pavement—and, if we required 
further evidence of the vicinity of a large city, the 
next moment convinces us of the fact, by hearing 
various clocks striking, in clear and vibrating tones, 
the hour of four in the afternoon: the chimes of 
bells, too, fall pleasantly on the ear. 
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As four o’clock in the month of December is not 
far from night, we will leave our fairyland, and enter 
the city. Don’t dread the fog, dear reader ; 1t seems 
courteously disposed towards us, and sinks gradually 
down as we go along. The more lofty buildings 
again seem to rise out of the extensive lake, and 
now, as we reach the gates of the town, the grey 
silvery veil of mist is torn asunder by the soft 
evening breezes, and waves its fluttering remnants 
in our face, while flying away in haste to the south. 
The sun, too, dazzles us with its last rays, and tinges 
the landscape with red and purple hues. 

The long strcet through which we are passing 
leads us again into open space, and shows how grace- 
fully the sun is bidding farewell to the earth. The 
landscape is veiled in indescribably soft neutral tints, 
as, before sinking into slumber, the last flickering 
rays of the sctting sun seem to bid it a loving and 
lingering good night. The stately buildings on our 
right receive this last greeting in a more cold and 
formal manner. Deep, sharply cut shadows fall on 
the upper stories of the houses opposite—the roofs 
and gables are still brightly illuminated. These 
shadows slowly ascend like a pall; then, when the 
whole house is enveloped in darkness, night is come, 
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and weary eyes are closed. That the sun has now 
slowly disappeared behind the hills we perceive by 
a gas-lamp which stands close to the city gates, for, 
a few minutes ago, a bright light glittered on its 
panes of glass—a light which shone red and then 
suddenly vanished. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon, and later, the 
streets of a large town are usually filled with people, 
some returning home before nightfall, others closing 
their shops and dwellings. Then all schools open 
their doors, out of which rush legions of little ur- 
chins, who instantly make slides on the pavement, 
and, with their knapsacks on their backs, stand in a 
row behind each other, and the moment they see a 
passenger approach, off they sct on the slide, and run 
him down. As for snow-balls, the skies have 
hitherto deen merciful, and have not yet granted 
this pleasure to the little boys, so detrimental to the 
safety of elderly persons. Five o’clock strikes, and 
now the strects and squares are quiet. Those who 
have nothing to do out of doors remain in their well- 
warmed rooms: it is too late for walking or driving, 
and too early to attend evening parties. Twilight 
has come: the lamplighter, with his long stick to 
which a small light is fastened, runs hastily through 
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the streets, and even grave-looking passengers stop 
for a moment, to watch the flame quickly streaming 
up. The shops, too, are lighted up one by one, and 
the brilliant gas makes the silks and satins hanging 
in the windows look doubly bright, and attracts all 
kinds of purchasers. 

At this time, dear reader, a carriage is passing 
through the streets of the town, chiefly through a 
quarter where usually few equipages are to be seen. 
This carriage is from the royal stables, and is drawn 
by a pair of old black horses. An old coachman 
is seated on the box, with white hair and a very 
cross face, wrapped up in a thick blue cloak. When 
this worthy man took the reins to-day, he asked the 
footman, who was climbing up behind, 

‘* Are we to fetch them all?” 

“Yes, every one,” was the answer of the foot- 
man, who, unlike the coachman, had a very good- 
humoured, smiling face. 

In the obscure streets through which they drove 
they generally stopped at the smallest houses. The 
footman then jumped down, pulled the bell violently, 
when a window was usually opened, a head thrust 
out, and a voice said, ‘‘ Ina minute, Schwindelmann, 


I am just finishing my coffee;” or, “I am just pack- 
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ing up my basket”—on which the coachman mut- 
tered some cross words; but Schwindelmann only 
whistled, and stamped to keep himself warm. Soon 
after, footsteps were heard on the stairs, the door 
opened, and a young girl appeared closely wrapped 
in a shawl, or a cloak, while her mother, or her 
sister, carried a large bundle, ora basket, behind her, 
which Schwindelmann took charge of and put into 
the carriage. If the carriage was close to the door, 
and the weather dry, the young girl jumped in at 
once; but if it was raining, then the girl said, ‘‘ Oh, 
Schwindelmann, be so kind!”—and he lifted her 
up, laughing, shut the door, and they drove on. 

It was much the same at four or five different 
houses, and when as many young ladies were all 
seated in the carriage, Schwindelmann, approaching 
the door, said, ‘“‘ Have you room for one or two 
more?” adding, ‘it would be a pity if the carriage 
were obliged to return again, for it 1s a cold night, 
and old Andreas would like to be home early. You 
can squeeze a little closer, and so make room.” The 
young ladies laughed, and one or two gave little 
screams, saying they were crushed to death already ; 
but as the carriage was roomy, and they all liked the 


old coachman Andreas, they managed to cram in a 
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couple more young ladies, not to mention two chil- 
dren, who, however, did not take up much room, and 
stood one at each window. The bundles and baskets, 
however, considerably embarrassed old Schwindel- 
mann. In fine weather he could manage to dispose 
of them, for he put them on the roof of the carriage, 
and sometimes shoved a bandbox on the seat between 
the legs of grumbling old Andreas; and if it was 
quite dark he used even to carry a bandbox on 
his own head. So the carriage rolled on, the 
horses trotting slowly, the coachman very crabbed, 
and the young girls inside all laughing and talking 
merrily. 

This carriage, dear reader, which is constantly 
seen between four and five o'clock, is the theatre 
carriage, dismissed by court ladies as no longer fit for 
use. On the afternoon when our story begins, a new 
ballet was to be given, and all the dancers were to 
assemble in the theatre. The carriage stopped again, 
and Schwindelmann put in his head to see if one 
more person could be crammed in. 

s Who is coming now?” said a voice from the 
carriage. 

‘© Mademoiselle Clara,” said the footman. 


“Ah! the Princess,” said the voice, laughing; 
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‘‘ the places of honour are all occupied. Her high- 
ness must positively condescend to sit backwards.” 

And a third said, ‘‘ I fear Mademoiselle Clara will 
be offended if we propose she should make the srxth 
in @ carriage.” 

But Schwindelmann, who could be angry when 
he chose, said, ‘‘ You may spare your chattering. If 
each of you were as easy to please as Mademoiselle 
Clara, there might be at least two dressers spared in 
the green-room, and you would be dressed in half 
the time, too. The idea of making such a fuss! 
Will you, or will you not?” 

‘tT have no objections,” said a voice. 

‘Nor I,” said another. And so said they all. So 
Schwindelmann banged the door to, and they went 
on, till they came to a large house, at which the 
carriage drewup. This building had six stories, in 
which, however, at lcast fifteen families lived, and at 
night, when the windows were lighted up, it looked 
like a large barrack, or manufactory; it also re- 
sembled it in the constant hum of voices and sounds 
of feet, for all day long men, women, and children 
were hurrying up and down the well-worn steps of 
the old-fashioned staircase. 

Schwindelmann jumped down and pulled a bell, 
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when a window in one of the attics was opened, 
and a voice called out, “She will be down in a 
moment.” 

The house door was opened, and two figures 
appeared, a girl and achild. The taller was Clara, 
the little one her sister, a child of six years old, who 
had a small parcel under her arm, while Clara 
carried a larger one, which Schwindelmann took 
carefully from her. 

‘Go back, my darling,” said Clara to the child, 
“it is so cold for you.” And kissing her and 
stroking her hair, she took the parcel from her 
before getting into the carriage. 

‘‘ To the theatre,” said Schwindelmann. 

Clara had placed herself quietly in a corner of 
the carriage, and said, in a gentle voice, “I can’t 
see in the dark which of you is in the carriage, but 
I say good evening to you all, and I am very sorry 
that I crowd you so much.” 

‘Oh! we are well accustomed to it,” said the 
. dancer opposite; while another said, “‘I don’t see 
any use in your bringing such large parcels, I must 
say. What are you doing to-day with two?” 

‘My dress is in the large parcel,” said Clara, 
timidly, ‘and in the other I have some work.” 
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“Work!” said a voice in a corner; “ your ever- 
lasting work will make you rich some day.” 

Clara only answered by a deep sigh, and as the 
carriage was now rattling over the stones, the con- 
versation was suddenly broken off. A few minutes 
afterwards Andreas drew up at a large building 
brilliantly illuminated. 

When all the young ladies had got out of the 
carriage, Clara was accosted by Schwindelmann, 
who offered to carry her two parcels for her. He 
then desired the coachman to return g¢ nine o'clock, 
and ascended the stairs behind the group of ballet 
dancers. 
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CHAPTER IT. 


BLACK AND PINK RIBBONS. 


PROBABLWfew of our readers have been in the 
dressing-rooms attached to the green-room in a 
theatre, for both during and after the performance of 
a ballet all access is guarded by a cross old porter, as 
tenacious of the privileges of these theatrical tiring- 
rooms as an old Turk. All bribery is vain, and it is 
only through our powers of being invisible that we 
can conduct our readers to these mysterious regions, 

There are three spacious rooms belonging to the 
corps de ballet, in cach of which are several long 
glasses with large branches fastened to the walls in 
which gas burns. All round the room are a num- 
ber of white wardrobes, each with the name of the 
dancer to whom it belongs painted on it, and there 


she keeps everything for daily use which she does 
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not take home. It islike the well-packed knapsack 
of a soldier in a campaign, and contains all that 
can be wanted inevery emergency. ‘There are new 
and old, tight and wide shoes, as well as ribbon for 
sandals, shreds and patches of all sorts, needles and 
pins, and threads of all sizes and colours. All the 
necessaries for a stage toilctte are also kept here— 
red and white paint, pomade, bandoline, combs, 
hair-pins, a box full of magnesia for powdering, and 
the indispensable hare’s foot to put on the white and 
red paint smoothly and scientifically. It was about 
five o’clock when all the young ladies of the ballct 
were assembled. 

There were about twenty-four young girls in the 
three rooms, laughing, and chattering, and run- 
ning about, taking off their cloaks and shawls, and 
preparing to make their toilette with the help of the 
dressers. But while the important affair of dressing 
is going on there 1s a comparative silence, but when 
the light-footed flock are at last attired in their 
short, gauzy, fluttering garments, a spirit of mischief 
seems to enter into them, and all sorts of strange 
steps and attitudes are practised by the young 
ladies in so droll a manner, and amid such noisy 
laughter, that the old lady who is their superinten- 
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dent is obliged to look sternly at the chief culprits 
through her spectacles, and desire that the racket 
should instantly cease. But all kinds of tricks 
and low tittering go on all the same. Suddenly 
loud exclamations are heard, for there is a sharp 
knock at the door. It is Monsieur Fritz, the hair- 
dresser of the theatre. Then the ladies in the first 
room seat themselves, and draw a cloak over their 
shoulders, that they may receive the unfortunate 
young man with propriety. We say “ unfortunate 
young man” for two reasons; firstly, because it is 
no easy matter to dress the hair of twenty-four young 
girls so as to please them; and secondly, because 
Monsieur Fritz, having made love to some of them, 
he was not only decidedly repulsed, but all the 
others never ceased tormenting him as to his failure. 

The young ladies look on the hair-dressers and 
tailors of a theatre as so many old women, with 
whom they are to be on no ceremony. 

So Monsieur Fritz is admitted, and the door of 
the second room is closed, as the young ladies are 
not so far advanced in their toilette, and the impor- 
tant business of hair-dressing commences. 

But all are not equally gay or indifferent as to 
how their hair is plaited, or how a wreath or a 
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diadem is placed. No; this hour of preparation 
for appearing in front of the lamps before an 
assembled public, is a source of the most bitter mor- 
tification and anxiety to many of these poor girls. 
It may be said then, why do they continue dancers 
—they became so by their own free will? But 
this is quite a mistaken idea, for their own wishes 
never were, and never will be, consulted. One mo- 
ther is in needy circumstances, and has two pretty 
little girls. As she is obliged to work to provide 
daily bread at home, and cannot pay a servant to 
take care of her poor children, as so many richer 
and more fortunate people can do, she looks on the 
school for the ballet as a good opportunity for her 
children to be taken care of, and does not reflect 
how dear this first step will one day cost them. The 
little girls are examined as to whether they have 
straight limbs, fine eyes, and good teeth, and then 
they are inscribed as members of the ballet school— 
a destiny which may appear brilliant on the surface, 
but which is in reality most miserable. At first all 
is looked at with the light-hearted feelings of youth; 
the children are delighted to appear on the stage 
in flesh-coloured dresses, with golden girdles and 


wings, and little think that these glittermg orna- 
VOL. T. Pa 
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ments are only s0 many gilded chains, which make 
them slaves for life, and fetter them to an existence 
full of excitement and temptation. This knowledge 
is the growth of later years, when the danger has 
learned nothing else, and must trust to the stage 
alone to provide food not only for herself, but often 
for her parents and sisters also. 

In many respects this life is worse than that of a 
slave. If the latter is in sorrow, if her heart is 
rent with grief and anguish, her master cares little 
whether tears roll over her cheeks; but the dancer 
must laugh, and feign paiety before the lamps, even 
if her heart is breaking; and every man, before the 
scenes or behind them, thinks he has a right to 
pursuc a dancer, simply because she 1s a dancer, and 
she has not even the compassion of her own sex. 
What is a dancer?—A creature too shockmg, and 
who delights in attitudinising before the public. 
No, ladies of the higher ranks! ‘This is only a 
proaf how unequally this world’s advantages are 
distributed, for if the positions of social life were 
bestowed according to delicacy of feeling and 
purity of mind, many a ballet dancer would be 
seated in your place, leaning back and looking at 
the ballet with half-closed, disdainful eyes, and you 
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might ‘be on the stage, displaymg ‘your talents and 
graces—if you had any. 

In the third room the same process goes on of 
scoldme, laughing, and dressing, and soon, out of 
the chaos of tricots, embroidery, gauze, and arti- 
ficial flowers, a group of well-dressed young ladies 
emerge, standing before the mirrors, examining 
their coiffure, and arranging the last folds of their 
dress. One of the dancers approaches the glass. 
She has bright black eyes and hair, and is attired, as 
a wood nymph, in a bodice of pale grecn satin, and 
an excessively short green gauze petticoat; another 
stands beside her as a sylph, all rose colour, with 
silver wings. She is very fair, with blue cyes and 
long glossy curls; she looks gentle and timid, 
whereas the wood nymph looks passionate and 
energetic. 


? 


** Do you see,” said the sylph, “ how Marie sits 
in that corner, with tears in her eyes? Why can- 
not the girl be reasonable?” 

“Give her time,” said the wood nymph, stretch- 
ime back before the glass to see that there was no 
interregnum between her body and skirt. “* Which 
of us has not felt the same? When have any of us 
been allowed to follow our own inclinations?” 
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‘¢T have,” said the sylph, “and that is why I am 
so sorry for Marie.” 

‘A fine conquest, yours,” said the other, laugh- 
ing and curling her lip contemptuously, putting her 
hands on her waist, and turning round complacently 
before the glass. 

‘“ But he will marry me,” said the blonde. 

*‘ And then it is all up with you. No, no, Elise 
—rather dull work that. Besides, if Marie resists 
firmly, who can force her?” 

‘You know she has no parents, and lives with an 
aunt.” 

“With that old dragon near the canal? Her 
trade is, apparently, selling apples and singing-birds, 
but we know she does not make her livelihood by 
such honest means. But we must speak to Marie. 
She must not Ict that old wretch terrify her.” 

‘* Do so, Therese,” said the blonde. ‘‘ You know 
Marie is a good creature, amiable and gentle, but 
not energetic enough to resist constant worrying. 
dnd she has not one intimate fnend.” 

‘‘] shall certainly speak to her,” said Therese. 
‘“‘T will soon manage her.” With these words she 
tossed her head, made a half-pirouette, and then, 
with the proud air of an empress, approached Marie, 
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who was seated with another young girl in an ob- 
scure corner. 

This was a place usually allotted to the youngest 
dancers, who were obliged to be contented with it 
till the removal of a colleague or some kind pa- 
tronage promoted them to a better place in the 
apartment. 

Both the girls who were dressing in the corner 
were pretty and young. ‘They had both dark hair 
and eyes, and yet were very unlike each other. 

We know them already. 

One was the Maric of whom the dancers had been 
speaking; the other, Clara, who was the last to get 
into the carriage. The first was a picture of youth 
and freshness, tall, with round arms, a blooming 
face, and the roses on her checks so bright that they 
shone through all rouge, so that 1t was unnecessary, 
indeed, after the first few minutes of dancing. Her 
face glowed to such a degree that she was reproached 
with putting on far too much rouge. Her eyes were 
dark and brilliant, but not very expressive. Her 
hands and feet might have been handsomer, and she 
was not particularly graceful; and thus, though a 
very pretty girl, there was no chance of her becom- 
ing a first-class dancer. 
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Clava was of a middig size, and formed with so 
much grace and elegance that she excited the admi- 
ration of all who saw her. Her hands and fect were 
beautifully small, and her whole form so well pro- 
portioned that the most unsparing eritic could not 
discover any want of harmony. Her head was classi- 
cally placcd on her slender white throat, her face 
was oval, her complexion clear, though rather pale. 
Her eyes were large and dusky, and her white 
teeth were visible through her half-opened rosy lips. 
Her luxuriant hair, which was almost black, was 
the despair of the hairdresser, for Monsieur Fritz 
declared. its mass to be such that he could not 
arrange 1b symmetrically. 

When we also assure the reader that Clara was 
gifted with great natural grace—that none of her 
movements were angular, and that her form and 
her feet were supple and bending—that she learned 
the most intricate steps with the utmost facility, and 
at the end of the first year far surpassed all her col- 
leagues—it will appear strange that she should be 
allowed to remain in the corps de ballet, and her 
talents not cultivated for a solo dancer. 

But there were good reasons for this; and Clara, 


who, as we shall see hereafter, was almost without 
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a protector in the world—indeed, was obliged to 
protect others—hed no time to practise the long, 
tiresome exercises which are indispensable to form 
a really good dancer. Moreover, she had a great 
dread of the first male dancer, who had persecuted 
her with his attentions, which, with her good prin- 
ciples, she repulsed with horror. She also very 
much disliked the giddy, noisy manners of many 
of her companions, so that her position was rather 
isolated. Maric was the only one who attached 
herself devotedly to Clara, and respected her so 
much that she obeyed her as implicitly as if she 
had been her mistress. 

Both girls had agreed to dress each othcr’s 
hair, to spare Monsieur Fritz trouble; and, as Clara 
was very clever, their coiffures were not only very 
pretty, but quickly finished. ‘This evening, there- 
fore, as usual, they were dressed before any of their 
companions, and employed in other matters. Their 
occupation, however, was very different. 

Clara was seated before her commode, had opened 
the bundle she had brought with her, and was 
busily working, while Marie was leaning against 
a small window, looking out into the dark night. 
The expression of their faces was the same, for on 
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both there lay the shadow of deep sorrow, and their 
eyes bore traces of incessant weeping. 

Clara had been obliged to put on a quantity of 
rouge to conceal the extreme pallor of her cheeks. 
Why Marie was so sorrowful we already know, and 
if we cast a glance at the work on which Clara 
was employed, we can no longer doubt the cause of 
her grief also. Clara was sewing a child’s white 
frock, and was just going to fasten black mbbons 
on it. 

At this moment Mademoiselle Therese approached 
them. “So you are ready,” said she; “and Clara 
working again! What are you making?” 

‘My little sister died this afternoon,” answered 
Clara. And as she raised her head to look at Therese, 
large tears stood in her eyes, 

“ Your little sister dead!” said Therese, com- 
passionately. “I had not heard of it. And are 
you making her grave-clothes?” 

Clara bent her head and sobbed. 

‘‘ How old was the child?” 

‘Two years old, and so good and so pretty !” 

‘6 Well,” said Therese, ‘‘she is at rest. But I 


grieve for you, for I suppose you were very fond of 
the child.” 
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‘‘ She loved it as if it had been her own,” said 
Marie. 

Some other dancers, Elise among the rest, who 
had followed her friend Therese, had heard part of 
the conversation, and now drew near with sym- 
pathising looks. Clara was soon surrounded by all 
who were in the room, and it was strange to sec 
how the laughing faces of the young merry girls, 
a few moments ago so joyous, now gazed sorrow- 
fully at the grave-clothes of the poor child—a silent 
circle, glittering in lace, satin, silver stuffs, and false 
brilliants. 

The sudden silence in this room, too, formed a 
strange contrast to the noise in the next; there was 
heard incessant chattering and laughing, snatches 
of gay songs, and the sounds of castanets, and the 
echoes of feet dancing in time, as first one and then 
another practised their steps. 

“But why are you sewing black bows on the 
frock ?” said Therese, after a pause, stooping down 
and touching it. ‘‘ Pink ribbons are always used, 
and these bows are made of woollen stuff.” 

‘‘ Black is the colour of mourning,” said Clara; 
‘and then I had these already. Ribbons are so 
dear.” 
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“TT see, you have taken these off a dress,” said 
the other. “I won't allow your poor little sister to 
be worse off than other children. Come,” said she, 
turning to the others, “Ict us find some pink 
ribbon ; but make haste. How many bows do you 
require 2” 

‘‘ Never mind, Therese,” said Clara. ‘ You are 
very good, but my love for the darling child is not 
less because I give her black ribbons.” 

‘ But it must be so—it is the custom,” satd 
Therese, in a determined tone; “in a few minutes 
we shall bring you plenty.” 

At the first call several of the dancers had hurried 
to their wardrobes, and now brilliant nymphs and 
goddesses, naiads and dryads, hastened to bring so 
many pink ribbons that Clara had far more than 
she could possibly use. How soothing this sympathy 
was, however! and when she saw the frock no 
longer so gloomy in black and white, but m its rosy 
hues more suited to the lovely face of the dead 
child, she felt as if the calm infant would look less 
gloomy in its coffin. 

“ Wher is your little sister to be buried 2?” asked 
the blonde dancer, who now eame up to Clara, 
holding a small wreath of artificial orange-blossomse 
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dislikes and qugrrels, successfully to pursue their occupa- 
tion. Though England, after she had been driven with 
many grumbles to give her neighbour participation in 
her beloved trade privileges, conceded the matter at last 
with full and liberal frankness; yet it was still the point 
on which she was most susceptible to causes of irritation, 
and they were too readily and abundantly at hand. 
When the conclusion of the measure had become a 
pretty sure event, and especially after it had passed, but 
before it came into effect, commoditics were purchased 
by capitalists of botl countries, and brought into Scot- 
land under the small duties, that after the Ist of May, 
they might be carried across the border, and sold in 
England. They were even brought in under duty, for 
the farmers of the revenue, seeing that their source of 
speculation had but a short time to live, found it their 
interest to submit to such deductions or evasions as 
might afford a great inducement to increase the quantity 
of commodities passing through their toll. If these 
projects were dubiously within the character of honest 
mercantile dealing, some others, to which Englishmen 
had recourse, were certainly beyond it, as, for instance, 
where tobacco, carrying a bounty on exportation, was 
sent to Scotland, before the Ist of May, that after 
drawing the bounty, it might be conveyed back and 
sold in England. The want of an arrangement for these 
things, was a decided omission in the preparation of the 
treaty. English commercial interests being strong in 
the Lower House, it was resolved there to apply a 
remedy after the treaty was passed. A bill on this 
principle was passed by the Commons, and sent to the 
Lords, where it was thrown out; “but,” in the words of 
a rising statesman, “the Commons were stubborn, and 
sent them the same bill again.”* It was scen that any 


* Robert to Horace Walpole, Coxe. 1i., p. 8. 
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CHAPTER III. 


SLAVES. 


A LicuT piece had been given this evening, as 
usual before a great ballct. This is done to satisfy 
the public who like a variety of amusements, and 
to enable those who come late to take their places 
before the commencement of the ballet. 

To-night the ballet is in four acts and twelve 
tableaux, with a great deal of tyranny, a great deal 
of love and desperate feeling. One scene, contain- 
ing a vast stock of despair, was so intricate that it 
was to be rehearsed once more. 

The Duke, a good-natured man (at least so he 
appears in the first act, though his fierce moustaches 
and black curly beard portend much rolling of eyes 
and gnashing of teeth before the end of the piece) 
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—the Duke, therefore, rushes in, as is usually the 
case in ballets, at the most inopportune moment, 
when his bride has just met her former lover, the 
youthful knight Astolfo. This causes a terrific 
scene. The Duke stands as if rooted to the spot, 
and then glides along to the other side of the stage, 
rolling his eyes wildly. Astolfo draws his sword. 
Some twenty dancers, the attendants of the bride, 
shudder in chorus; the cavaliers of the Duke utter 
a mocking laugh in pantomime; and the bride at 
last starts from her position of frozen horror, scizes 
her despairing lover by the hand, and dances with 
him a pas de deux before the eyes of the astonished 
Duke, in which she makes him distinctly under- 
stand that Astolfo is the friend of her youth, and 
beloved by her since her childhood; that she never 
can nor will forsake him; that she cares not one 
straw for the Duke or his dukedom, and will rather 
die than be his. 

This scene was rehearsed as quickly as possible ; 
and then the first dancer, in the absence of the 
ballet-master, who had not yet arrived, passed the 
whole corps de ballet in review. 

The little comedy was over, the curtain had 
fallen, and the public, after some slight applause, 
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leant back on their chairs, laughing and talking, 
and there was a universal buzz in the house. Box- 
doors were heard opening and shutting, and people 
‘coming in who had purposely missed the comedy 
and now came to enjoy the ballet. In the pit 
people talked of the beauties and defects of the 
piece just ended, and of the new ballet, with the 
arrangement of which these critics, of course, had 
a thousand faults to find. Such an actor should 
have taken such a part, and such a dancer another. 
The decorations, too, were nothing very brilliant ; 
and the machinery so ill managed that sometimes 
the scenes stuck half-way; the curtain, toa, paused 
in its descent; the people who should not disappear, 
suddenly vanzshed; whereas evil spirits, witches, 
and spectres, who ought to be underground, ob- 
stinately remained on the surface of the earth, in 
spite of all stamping. 

Behind the curtain a still more busy hfe was 
rushing about. The decorations of the comcdy 
were removed. The theatre now represented a 
large banqueting-hall, with white and gold pillars 
Chandeliers were suspended and lighted; the dancers 
of the corps de ballet hurned backwards and for- 
wards, and half a dozen at least stood close to the 
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two holes in the curtain through which the public 
as visible. 

Couztheous zeader, when you are in the theatre, 
and the curtain falls, 14 appears quite dead and 
lifeless. ‘The tiresome sameness of the red or blue 
folds, or the masks or figures painted, are, it all 
seems to you, as innocent as possible. That curtain, 
for you, is only a line of entire separation between 
the public and the stage; you sec no movement in 
it—in short, nothing remarkable—unless you aic 
one of the initiated. 

But we look at the thing with very different 
eyes; we look at it intently, and we sec that cu:tain 
speaking im cypher as plainly as the best telegraph. 
Through the two holes we have already described ° 
a continued and mysterious conversation is carried 
on with one or other of the public; of course, each 
one has his own particular cypher or sign which he 
perfectly understands. 

The late dancers are now assembled on the stage, 
but it is acarcely worth while to say much about 
them. They have appeared before the public for 
many years, and, though gradually riscn to the 
rank of aacomplished dancers, they have neither 


become younger nor handsomer. 
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There is a different system in every theatre: in 
one, the corps de ballet are old and ugly, and the 
solo dancers young and handsome; in another, it is 
just the reverse. The latter was the case here; so 
that young pretty girls among the jigurantes had 
not the smallest chance of becoming solo dancers. 
The old guard defended their position and privi- 
leges obstinatcly, and admitted no young recruits 
into their ranks. 

The ballet began, as usual, with a long overture. 
At last the curtain rose, the public applauded the 
pomp and splendour of the scene, and the story 
began in a brilliant ball-room. The music sounded 
loud and inspiriting; the dancers moved quickly at 
’ first, in apparent disorder, out of which, however, 
the most beautiful combinations were formed. The 
whole stage was filled with bright-coloured silks 
and satins, with gold and silver embroidery, with 
fluttering scarfs, brilliant jewels, and waving fea- 
thers. 

The eyes of the spectators were quite dazzled, 
and had no repose till after the first scene, when the 
corps de ballet had disappeared on all sides. 

After the bell had been rung, the scene changed 
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into the representation of a garden by moonlight, 
where the lovers met and embraced. 

After such a long fatiguing scene, and such vio- 
lent exertions, the poor dancers are in a state not at 
all dissimilar to that of young horses in training. 
The strongest and most enduring dance gaily off 
the stage behind the scenes, where they stand pant- 
ing; others with difficulty reach a bench or a chair, 
on which they sink down breathless. 

The weak and delicate, however, no sooner reach 
the sheltering side-wings, than they seize convul- 
sively a post or a board, and pressing their hands 
on their hearts, and leaning their heated foreheads 
against the wall, they in vain strive to recover 
breath, their hearts beating to suffocation. 

All, however, are more or less exhausted, and 
even if some at this moment laugh and chatter, 
it is with difficulty, and with panting breasts; but 
the toilette and the coiffure mnust be attended to, and 
they arrange each other, one fastening on a bow, or 
a veil, or a scarf which has been loosened, or a curl 
that has strayed out of its place. 

‘*T really must say,” said Mademoiselle Therese, 
who was the first to recover her breath, “ the leader 
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of the orchestra must have taken leave of his senses 
to-night. Did any one ever hear such mad time? 
The pace we were obliged to go took away my 
breath, and that is saying a good deal. My poor 
dear,” said she, turning to one of her colleagues, a 
delicate girl, who, pressing her head against a 
plank, complained of violent palpitation at her 
heart, “I supported you just at the right moment, 
but I will give the man a bit of my mind when I 
see him between the acts. Do you feel ill?” said 
she, kindly, to the exhausted girl. 

She shook her head, and after a few moments 
said, ‘‘ Not exactly ill; but the exertion was too 
much for me, and if you, dear Therese, had not so 
kindly supported me, I must have sunk down. I 
thank you so much, Therese.” 

‘*‘ Not at all,” said she; ‘‘ but Pll tell you what 
—you are too tight; let me unfasten your dress.” 

“No,” said the other, “I dare not! I would 
gladly say I was ill, but I know if I did I should 
be dismissed, and then I would have no means of 
gaining @ livelihood.” 

Therese shrugged her shoulders and turned away. 
‘* Poor creature |” she muttered. She then made a 


sign to the gil who had dressed in the green-room 
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beside Clara. They placed themselves behind a 
large rock which was to appear in the third act. 
‘You have something to say to me, Marie,” said 
Therese; ‘‘ Elise told me so.” 

“Tam so glad to be able to speak to you,” an- 
swered Marie; ‘‘ but have we time ?” 

“Oh, more than a quarter of an hour. The 
tiresome garden scene lasts ten minutes at least, and 
then comes a chorus of knights and ladies, with 
which we have nothing to do.—Well, tell me, does 
your aunt plague you much?” 

The young girl sighed and looked down, and 
then said, “ Do you know my aunt?” 

‘Indeed I do, and I detest her; but I always 
thought you knew nothing of her secret doings.” 

“JT did know nothing for a long time,” said 
Marie. “ At the age of sixtcen there are no evil 
thoughts. And then I never saw anything wrong at 
home; we live the most quiet, regular life.” 

‘“‘Yes, I can believe that,” said Therese, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘ Madame Becker is only the medium of the 
wickedness of others. Well, go on.” 

‘‘ What can I say? For some wecks past she 
has been constantly talking of the badness of the 
times, of the smallness of my salary. She says 
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that my washing alone costs more than I earn, and 
that things can no longer go on as they have done; 
and latterly she asked me why I did not get a 
lover !” 

‘You may rely upon it, she has one in view for 
you herself. Are you in the habit of seeing any 
one often, either at home or elsewhere, to whom 
you suspect your aunt intends to sell you?” 

‘No, no!” said the young girl, “no one comes 
near me. And yet she has some one in view.” 

‘So! an actual bargain in cold blood,” said 
Therese, indignantly; ‘‘ that is too cruel !” 

“Ts it not terrible, Therese? Oh! give me 
some advice. I have no one in the world whom I 
can confide in; no one to assist me if I refuse to 
obey my aunt's commands.” 

‘‘ Tt is a most base transaction,” said Therese, 
thoughtfully; “ but if you know no more, it 1s difhi- 
cult to advise you. Whoisit? Have you heard 
no name?” 

“T don’t know the name, but he came once to 
our house, and I was working by chance in the 
next room, and so overheard the conversation. My 
aunt said, indeed, she would use no force with me, 


but she would be very glad if she could plague me 
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into consenting, as it would relieve her from her 
difficulties.” 

‘*’'You saw him then?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And you don’t know him?” 

‘* No.” 

“Ts he young?” 

“Not very—about thirty. But I can point him 
out to you, for he is in the theatre.” 

“ Oh! that is lucky,” said Therese, laughing; 
‘‘ we will take a survey of him between the acts, 
and if I know the person I can soon tell you what 
there is to fear.” 

Here the conversation ended, for the inspector 
called out at this moment, ‘“ Ladies, the third 
tableau 1s beginning.” 

The bell rang—the scene was changed, and re- 
presented a large park. Both the incautious lovers 
rejoice in their solitude so near a gay city, when 
the Duke suddenly appears, and then follows the 
scene of jealousy we have already described. 

The Duke was appalling to behold in his wrath, 
as he strode across the stage, inflamed with a spirit 
of revenge—his hands clenched, his eyes rolling 


wildly—which called forth immense applause. The 
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unhappy bride subsides into a swoon after her grand 
pas de deux. ‘The group of attendants show their 
anguish, however, in vivid pantomime, and the 
curtain falls, 

It was lucky that the solo dancers were busy 
dressing between the acts, for otherwise the two 
mysterious holes in the curtain would not have 
been vacant. And even as it was, Therese was 
obliged to use all her authority to chase away half 
a dozen spectres and young devils who were to 
appear in the last act. Then she placed Marie 
before her, and said, ‘ Now look through and tell 
me where he 1s sitting.” 

Marie did so, and said, “In the box next the 
fourth pillar.” 

Therese looked steadily, and then answered, 
‘*OQh! Marie, you must be mistaken. It cannot 
possibly be the gentleman in that box. Perhaps 
the one you mean is just gone. Look again.” 

Maric glanced over her friend’s shoulder, and 
said, ‘‘ Ycs, he is sitting there now. Sce! he appears 
tired, and is leaning his head on his hand.” 

‘*Exactly so! And you are sure there is no 
mistake?” 
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“ How can I be mistaken? I have seen him 
several times, and I recognised him at once. So 
you know who he is? And the lady seated beside 
him?” 

‘ The lady is his wife. A fine history, certainly !” 

“That is indeed terrible!” exclaimed Marie. 
“What shall I do, Therese? Oh, help me!” 

Therese reflected for a few moments, and then 
said, “‘I know what todo. The hypocrite !” 

«So you know him?” said Marie. 

“Yes, I know who he is, though I have never 
spoken to him: he is one of those canting villains 
who shrug their shoulders if any one spcaks of the 
ballet. Besides, I have an affair of my own to re- 
venge there. You know my sister 1s a sempstress ; 
she tried to obtain employment in that man’s house. 
Madame was quite disposed to patronise her, and my 
sister was delighted at the prospect of being able to 
earn something; but the master of the house said 
he preferred a girl of more respectable connexions. 
More respectable!” said the dancer, indignantly. 
‘That was five years ago, and the reflection 
cast on the family was all on my account; and 


though I was at that time as innocent and good a 
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girl as any in this house, still I was a ballet dancer, 
and therefore a lost and despicable creature! But 
now I will have my turn.” 

‘What am I to do?” 

‘¢ At present do nothing; but take care to inform 
me of the progress of the affair,” said Therese. 
“ Ah! ah!” said she, laughing and making a little 
saucy curtsey towards the curtain, “you choose, 
sir, to interfere with the ballet dancers. Good! I 
throw down my gauntlet. War to the knife!” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


CLARA. 


LIKE everything else in this world, the ballet 
also came to an end. The lover of the bride was 
in some fitting way danced off the stage, the Duke 
granted his forgiveness, and in the last act a splendid 
marriage took place, at which the two best dancers 
executed a classic pas de deux. They vied with 
each other in twisting about their bodies, and 
striving, by all sorts of contortions, to prove to 
the public what wonderful positions human limbs 
may assume if you practise with sufficient zeal and 
patience. 

At last the ballet was over, the public applauded, 
and then all thronged out of the theatre. The 
lamps on the stage were extinguished, and a quarter 
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of an hour afterwards the whole space, lately so 
brilliant and animated, was left in utter darkness 
and silence. When one of the old carpenters crossed 
the stage, on his way home, and chanced to cough, 
it echoed loudly through the whole house. 

THe dressing-rooms alone were still full of light, 
life, and motions; but there was no more anxious 
eagerness in dressing; you saw none of the dancers 
now standing complacently before the glass as at 
the beginning of the evening. They hurried to 
undress, took off their gay attire as quick as ever 
they could, and put on their home dresses in haste, 
and were ready to go home in a very few minutes. 

Schwindelmann appeared at the door, and who- 
ever was ready first was first driven home. This was 
the cause, therefore, of the wonderful speed in un- 
dressing. 

Clara had made her ‘toilette quickly, but with 
great composure. She had put away her dress; 
and after folding up the frock with the pink bows, 
she was ready just as Schwindelmann came, who 
made her a sign to come with him. 

The evening was cold and foggy, the gas-lamps 
burned red, and the breath of the horses was like 
white steam. The rolling of the wheels on the 
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pavement sounded hollow, and as the caléche was 
closed on every side, and five weary and overheated 
dancers were shut up in it, no one knew where 
they were, and each time the carriage stopped there 
was a little discussion as to whose house it was; 
but Schwindelmann ended the debate speedily, by 
calling out the name of the young girl whose turn 
it was to descend. At last the name of Clara was 
called, on which she left the carriage, said good 
night to her companions, and went towards the 
door of her house. 

‘¢ Shall I ring for you?” asked the good-natured 
Schwindelmann. 

But she answered eagerly, ‘‘ am much obliged 
to you, but I have the house-key, so I wish you 
good night.” 

Before Schwindelmann left her, he whispered, 
“T hope you will allow me, Mademoiselle Clara, 
to bring you, to-morrow early, a bouquet for your 
little sister. I have a friend who is a nursery 
gardener, and he will give it to me for very little.” 
After saying these words he waited neither for 
thanks nor for refusal, but returned to the carriage, 
closed the door gently, called out the name of a 


strect to the coachman, and they drove off. 
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Clara remained standing at her door, without 
making use of the key she had mentioned. She 
listened to the wheels of the retreating carriage, 
and when it was distant she left the house, and 
went along the street till she reached a baker’s 
shop, the only one in the row of houses in which 
there was still a light. She entered, drew forth a 
slender purse, and after buying two loaves of bread 
she went very slowly home. We say very slowly, 
for occasionally she almost stopped, and frequently 
looked behind her; and every moment she listened 
to the distant roll of carriages, or the echoes of foot- 
steps, which died away in an adjoining street. Then 
she shook her head, and said in a low voice, “It is 
strange! This is the first time I have not seen 
him. He was not in his place in the theatre, and 
he did not stand beside the carriage when I got in, 
and here I don’t see a trace of him.” 

By this time she had arrived at home, drawn 
forth her key, unlocked the door, and was about to 
glide into the dark passage, when she heard hasty 
steps in the street approaching. The figure of a man 
was visible, and a low voice exclaimed, ‘* Made- 
moiselle Clara! only one moment.” 


The dancer remained standing in the doorway, 
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quietly waiting till the young man stood beside her. 
He drew a long breath, and could scarcely speak. 
“T have run all the way,” said he, after a pause, 
“to see you for one minute. How glad I am that 
T have arrived in time.” 

‘¢ You were not in the theatre,” said Clara. ‘I 
‘did not expect to see you this evening.” 

““T could not go to the theatre, Mademoiselle 
Clara; it was quite impossible. I was at a large 
tiresome party, and I could not contrive to get 
away till a quarter of an hour ago. I have only 
come now to say good night to you.” 

“Tam so glad,” said the girl, frankly, looking at 
him with her large clear eyes. ‘‘ You have quite 
spoiled me, and when I don’t see you in the theatre, 
or beside the carriage for a moment, I feel a sad 
blank.” 

‘* How I thank you for saying so, and for allow- 
ing me to see you even for a moment. Ah! 
Mademoiselle Clara, if you were not so cruel and 
inflexible, I would long ago have found a pretext 
to be introduced to your father.” 

‘No, no!” said Clara, eagerly; ‘‘ I wish you to 
make no pretexts, and do not wish to see you at 


home. Is it not enough that I am wishing you 
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good night at my own door? I never did such a 
thing in my life before. Are you not satisfied 
with it?” 

‘Yes, yes, dear Clara, I am satisfied; but at 
least you won’t refuse me your hand this evening.” 

Clara smiled, and not without some difficulty 
took the bundle, the key, and the bread in one 
hand, so that she might extend the other to her 
young friend. He scized it and covered it with 
kisses; a decided transgression of Clara’s permission, 
which she punished by snatching away her hand. 
And calling out a last good night, she closed the 
door behind her. 

He remained standing a few minutes on the 
threshold, looking up at the house, with nothing 
apparently to attract his attention except a dimly- 
lighted window in the attics. After he had gazed 
at this, and after seeing the white curtain move, as 
if some one opened the door and entered the room, 
he left his post, and then, well pleased, pursued his 
way. 

Clara in the mean while had ascended the dark 
stairs, and had threaded a perfect labyrinth of steps, 
and turns, and passages, till she arrived at the fourth 
story, where, after some groping, she found a door, 
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which she opened noiselessly. She entered a dark 
room; but another door was opposite, through the 
crevices of which some light penetrated into the 
first room, by which you could see a small bed, on 
which was spread a mattress covered with a white 
sheet. Clara went softly through this room, opened 
the next door, and entered the room where the 
family lived, which we intend to describe to our 
reader. 

It was large and bare, with sloping walls, which 
followed the bend of the roof, and one solitary 
window, which we already saw from below. The 
furniture consisted of a large iron stove, of which 
little use seemed to be made, judging by the cold; 
near it stood, in the corncr, a writing-table, covered 
with books and papers, and behind it was placed a 
chair, on which lay a cushion of red striped calico; 
in another corner were a bed and a child’s cradle. 
There was a table and two chairs near the window, 
and a large old-fashioned press, above which hung 
a looking-glass. The decorations of the walls con- 
sisted of a crucifix, with a half-withered branch 
hanging from it, above the large bed, and the por- 
trait of a celebrated ballet dancer, which she had 


presented to each of her companions. 
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There were two little children in the room, a girl 
of six years old, and a boy of four, who were both 
lying in the smaller bed—Clara’s half-brother and 
sister—and their father, an old man, who was stand- 
ing at the writing-table mending a pen, and call- 
ing to the children that it was high time for them 
to go to sleep instead of tossing about. As Clara 
entered the room, some sobbing which proceeded 
from the little bed was quickly repressed. 

The old man wore a long blue threadbare coat 
buttoned up to the throat, light grey summer 
trousers, though it was winter, and a pair of thick 
slippers. Though he had spectacles, he was obliged 
to hold the pen close to his eyes to mend it properly. 

‘* Be quiet, be quict, like good children,” said he, 
turning to the bed. “I can do nothing for you. You 
must wait till Clara comes, the hope and comfort of 
us all. But there she is,” said the oldman. ‘* Wel- 
come, my love! You must act the part of a 
consoler as usual. These little things have all 
sorts of grievances to confide to you.” With 
these words he settled himself comfortably on the 
striped cushion, prepared his writing paper, and 
muttering ‘‘ Page 42,” he recommenced his work. 
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The two children had sat bolt upright in their 
little bed at the entrance of their sister, and followed 
attentively with their bright eyes all her move- 
ments, how she took off her shawl, put down her 
bundle, and placed the two loaves of bread on the 
table near the window. This last occurrence seemed 
to meet with their entire approbation, for the little 
girl laughed, and the boy exclaimed, drying his 
tears, “ A loaf of bread, sister!” 

Clara went up to the table where her father 
was busily writing, and said, ‘‘ What! still writing, 
father ? It is very late. You should spare your 
eyes.” 

“Ah! my child,” said the old man, “a time 
draws near when I must spare my eyes, so I will 
endeavour to use them as long as I can. But, dear 
Clara,” said he, looking at her, ‘‘ at this moment I 
make the use of my eyes I like best.” 

“ What is that?” said she. 

“To look at you, my child, who are the com- 
fort and hope of my existence. You deserve to be 
rich,” 

“If I ever wished to be so,” said Clara, kissing 
her father’s emaciated hand, “it is entirely for your 
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sake. But why were the children crying? Were 
they naughty, and must I scold them?” 

‘‘Qh, no,” answered the old man; “ they played 
very happily all the evening. Indeed, I could not 
help being amused myself, for they imagined a 
grand banquet.” 

‘While you were at supper, I suppose ?” 

“ Not exactly,” said the father; ‘indeed, that 
reminds me of what I had quite forgotten.” 

“Not to get your money from the bookseller, I 
hope?” said Clara, anxiously. 

‘‘Qh, no. I made the attempt, but I was told 
Herr Blaffer was not at home.” 

‘¢ And so you got no money?” 

“Of course, when people are not at home,” said 
the father, good-naturedly, “ they cannot pay.” 

“And your supper? I had ordered you such a 
good one.” ° 

“Yes, my child, but all we wish does not come 
to pass in this world. The fancies of the children 
amused me, and while we eat some black bread 
together, we dreamed of tarts, and cakes, and all 
kinds of good things.” 


“‘T half expected it,” said Clara, striving to smile, 
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‘so I have at least brought some white bread home 
with me. I will go immediately to our neighbour, 
where I saw a light as I came up-stairs, and will 
borrow some milk from her, and then I will make 
you, in a few minutes, some good warm bread and 
milk.” 

These last words she addressed more towards the 
little bed, on which the children began giggling 
with delight. 

The old man had dipped his pen in the ink, and 
was again busily writing. 

Clara went with some reluctance to the neigh- 
bour’s whom she had mentioned. She was a 
widow with two daughters, whose conduct was, 
outwardly at least, very correct and pious. The 
widow never failed in attending church; and on 
saints’ days or fast days she glided along the streets 
with such a downcast air, that you could declare, 
though free from vice herself, she had, through 
compassion for her sinful fellow-creatures, consented 
to bear their burdens. As for her daughters, they 
attended the garrison church from ten to twelve, 
where pious soldiers and officers were regularly 
sent by the military authorities 


ee 
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The widow and her family belonged to the in- 
stitution for ‘‘ the modest poor,’ 


> and were so well 


provided for by these worthy and charitable people, 
that they could devote most of their time to pious 
contemplation, and did not require to work much. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE WUNDEL FAMILY. 


WHEN the weary Clara, after knocking gently, 
entered the room, which, although also in the 
fourth story, was very comfortably furnished, the 
odours of a good supper were very perceptible, 
proceeding, apparently, from fried potatocs and 
sausages. ‘The widow had just sat down to table 
in a comfortable arm-chair, one of her daughters 
was seated opposite, while the other was standing 
before the glass arranging her hair, which, in 
taking off her bonnet, had been somewhat de- 
ranged. The room was warm and comfortable, 
for some good logs of wood crackled in the stove. 

‘‘ Mademoiselle Clara,” said the widow, laying 
down her knife and fork, ‘‘ how is it we have the 


pleasure of seeing you at so late an hour?” 
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‘IT wished merely to ask you, Madame Wundel,” 
said Clara, “kindly to lend me a little milk; ours 
is finished, and I came so late out of the theatre, 
that the shop where we get milk is shut.” 

‘So, you want some milk, if we have any; but I 
fear we used the last for our coffee to-night. Do 


you know, Emilie,” 


said she to her daughter, “is 
there any milk left ?” 

A more suspicious observer than Clara might 
have seen that, in saying these words, Frau Wun- 
del made her daughter a private sign. 

Emilie, like a clever daughter, understood her 
perfectly, for while she drew towards her the dish 
with the sausages, she said very coolly: 

‘‘ Indeed we are very sorry, Mademoiselle Clara, 
but we have not a drop of milk in the house.” ; 

“ Exactly so. I now remember perfectly,” said 
the widow, seizing again her knife and fork, 
‘* there is not a drop left.” 

‘* Then you are both quite wrong,” said the other 
daughter, turning round from the glass; “they 
brought two cans of milk to-night, and we can give 
Mademoiselle Clara one of them till to-morrow.” 


Madame Wundel clenched her hands angrily on 
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her knife and fork, and turned a not very loving 
glance on her youngest daughter. 

‘Oh, if that is the case,” said the widow—“ if 
there is any milk, it 13 quite at your service. Go 
and look, Emilie.” 

Emilie pushed back the dish with a cross look, 
and went into the next room. 

The poor tired dancer was on thorns, for, in 
spite of her unsuspicious nature, she began to un- 
derstand the excuses as well as the ill-humour of 
Madame Wundel. 

The youngest daughter had now seated herself at 
the table, in no degree abashed by her mother’s 


sour looks. 


> 


‘IT must compliment you,” said she to Clara; 
‘‘you danced admirably this evening, and looked 
so well.” 

At these incautious words the worthy and pru- 
dent mother pushed her too candid daughter so 
violently under the table, that slie started. 

“You were in the theatre, then?” said the 
dancer, who had not remarked this ebullition of 
inotherly love. ‘ Yes, I believe it is a beautiful 


ballet. We cannot well judge as we appear in it, 
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but 1t was much applauded. Do you often go to 
the theatre ?” 

‘6 She sometimes goes, though of course very 

, seldom,” said Madame Wundel, with an expression 
of moral propriety in her face. ‘Alas! young 
people will be foolish! My oldest daughter and 
I never visit the theatre—never. Heaven forbid!” 
And here the worthy lady shrugged her shoulders 
and turned up her eyes. " 

‘It isa rational pleasure, too,” said Clara, merely 
to say something, and casting an uneasy glance 
towards the next room, whende issued a strong 
smell of rum. 

Madame Wundel continued: 

“A Christian family near us, who sometimes have 
tickets for the theatre given to them, occasionally 
send one to my daughter. They know it grieves 
me; but what can I do? It is sad, but too true, 
that no exhortations will keep some people in the 
right path.” 

At this moment Emilie returned to the room 
with the can of milk. Clara received it with 
thanks, and promised to replace it early next 
morning. 


We can assure our readers that the supper of 
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fried potatoes and sausages of these ‘“‘ modest poor,” 
accompanied by beer ang punch, was not finished 
without a good deal of quarrelling. The oldest 
daughter treated the younger with great contempt ; 
and Madame Wundel told her she was a great 
goose, and she was only surprised that she had not 
added she had bought her ticket for the theatre— 
which, by-the-by, was very near the truth. 

In the mean time’ the old man had continued 
writing without intermission, and the little boy 
persisted in sitting up in bed, which was rather 
airy work, as the room had become quite cold ; but 
it was no wonder the child kept his eyes fixed on 
the door through which his sister had vanished, for 
the odours we have already referred to ascended 
from Widow Wundel’s room, and hungry little chil- 
dren have sharp noses. 

“T say,” said the boy to his sister, “ Clara is 
bringing us something capital to eat.” 

‘She will not bring any such thing,” said the 
irl, 

“ But I smell something frying. Shan’t I have 
some of it ?” 

“No, not a morsel. It is for other people, who 
have bought it and cooked it.” 
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“You are a stupid thing, then,” said the boy, 
“not to buy and cook somgthing too.” 

At this moment Clara returned with the milk. 
Both the children looked up joyfully, but the boy 
clapped his hands, and cried out, 

‘‘ Now for some fried sausage |” 

‘¢ No, no,” said his elder sister, “ something much 
better. You shall see what good hot bread and 
milk I will make you.” 

“Oh, let me see how you make it,” said the boy; 
“do, Clara, let me sce.” 

‘¢ But you will be so cold out of bed.” 

“Oh, never mind. I don’t care for being cold 
if I may only see.” 

“ But then you will get a cough,” said Clara, 
setting the can of milk on the stove. 

“No matter,” said the boy; “if I may only see, 
I don’t mind a cough, and I don’t care about being 
il.” 

‘Well, well, then,” said Clara, good-naturedly, 
“ you may help to cut the bread in small bits; but 
I must first put you on a coat and your stockings.” 

The young dancer took the milk-can off the 
stove, and saw by its blue tint that it was not 


necessary to add any wate: to increase the quan- 
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tity, as Mademoiselle Wundel had already done so 
herself. 

‘‘T believe,” said the old man, stopping for a 
moment his writing, and looking through his spec- 
tacles at the table, ‘‘ we are actually going to have 
some supper—extravagant, I fear, but very comfort- 
ing. It corresponds exactly, too, with my work. I 
am at this moment translating a supper in ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ and it is odd enough that writing 
about eating and drinking makes me hungry.” 

The old man laid aside his pen, took off his 
spectacles, and rubbed his dim and weary eyes. 


’ continued 


‘The interior of Uncle Tom’s cabin,’ 
he, ‘is described as very comfortable. It 1s a neat 
weatherproof building, with a little garden in front, 
a bright fire burns on the hearth and diffuses an 
agreeable warmth.” Here the old man shivered. 

Clara said to the little girl, 

“ Why did you let the room become so cold? 
Poor papa’s fingers must be quite stiff’” 

“The very idea of blazing logs,” continued the 
old man, rubbing his hands, “is cheering. You 
look at the bright flames, and turn the large logs 
with the tongs.” 


‘T would have put on more wood,” said the 


~~ 
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little girl, ‘but papa went to look himself, and 
said the wood must last eight days longer, so that 
we must use no more to-day.” 

The old man looked up to the ceiling in a 
reverie, and said: 

“¢ Aunt Chloe stands beside the kitchen-fire, 
and the smell of. something good comes from her 
frying-pan. She has just put in some bacon, and 
says that her cake is beginning to brown, on which 
she takes off the lid of another pan, and shows a 
beautifully-baked pound-cake, which would not 
have disgraced a city baker.’ Such a cake must 
be yery good,” said the old man. 

At the sound of the word cake the little boy 
turned his head quickly round, and his sympathy 
and interest in the bread and milk evidently di- 
minished. 

‘‘ Papa is speaking of a cake. Have we one?” 
said the little boy. 

‘Oh, no,” said Clara, bitterly. ‘ Papa is only 
speaking of negro life in America.” 

The boy was not, however, so easily satisfied. 
‘‘ Have you got a cake, papa? What did you say 
about a cake?” 
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‘¢T was only thinking aloud,” said the old man, 
with a melancholy smile. ‘‘ I had been reading about 
the poor negro slaves.” 

‘Who eat cakes?” said the little girl. 

‘Yes, my child,” said the father, dreamily, ‘‘ who 
eat cakes and live in warm rooms.” On which he 
rubbed his hands again, and drew the old threadbare 
coat closer over his shoulders. 

‘ Ah!” said the little girl, leaning her head on 
her hand and looking at the thin blue milk, “if 
they can eat cakes they are not to be pitied. We 
have neither cakes nor often a warm room, so we 
are worse off than they are.” 

‘‘The child is in some respects not far wrong,” 
said the old man, in a melancholy tone, looking 
round on the bare walls of his dwelling, on the 
shabby furniture and beds, and then on the little 
pan of milk, with two small loaves crumbled down 
in it, which was to form the supper of four persons 
who had fasted till ten at night. 

‘Now it is ready,” said Clara, in a cheerful 
voice. She wished thus to drive away all sorrowful 
thoughts. ‘‘ Now leave your writing, dear father, 
and come to the table.” 
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‘‘ There is scarcely enough for you three,” said 
he. ‘* Kat your supper, my good children. I will 
go on writing.” 

But in spite of these words he cast a longing 
glance at the table, and when the little girl ran up to 
him, seized his hand and dragged him forward, he 
made no resistance. 

The family seated themselves round the table. 
Each had taken up their spoon, but before supper 
the little boy said his grace. He folded his hands 
and said, ‘‘Come, Lord, be our guest, and bless 
what Thou hast granted us.” He lost no time in 
saying it, for his whole soul was in the bread and 
milk. 

The little group seen by the flickering light of 
a tallow-candle formed a not uninteresting picture. 
The old man, with his benevolent, intelligent counte- 
nance; the pretty young dancer in her cotton gown, 
but her splendid hair dressed like that of a princess, 
just as she had left the theatre. She deelared she 
was not the least hungry, and watched the children 
with all the tenderness of a mother, who seemed to 
vie with each other which should first finish the 
bread and milk. 
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‘Only think, now,” said the boy, ‘none of us 
have thought of little Anna. Is she to have nothing 
to eat?” 

He meant his little dead sister, who was lying a 
corpse in the adjoining room. 

‘She will never eat again,” said the little girl. 
‘¢ She is dead, and now in heaven.” 

Clara, who had thought of the poor dead infant 
the whole evening, but who had not alluded to the 
subject for fear of grieving still more her father, felt 
the tears rush to her eyes, and she looked up at the 
old man. He had eat very little, and was sitting 
with his eyes closed and his hands folded. For if 
during the hurry of writing the child had been less 
in his thoughts, the sight now of her vacant place 
renewed all his grief. He uttered a heavy sigh, 
and covered his eyes with his hand. 

“ Anna is not in heaven,” said the little boy. 
‘How can she be there when she 1s lying on a 
pillow in the next room? She won’t go to heaven 
till she is buried, and that will be to-morrow.” 

‘* So the funeral is to take place to-morrow,” said 
the old man. ‘You have prepared everything, 
Clara?” 
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‘¢ As well as I could,” said Clara. Then putting 
the children first to bed, and saying good night to 
them, she covered them with a warm woollen cloak 
of her own, and in a few minutes they were fast 
asleep. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
SLAVE LIFE. 


Tue father again seated himself at his writing- 
table to finish translating a chapter he had begun; 
and Clara lighted a lamp, took the frock and the 
wreath of orange-blossoms, and went into the next 
room. Here lay her dead sister on a white cushion, 
and covered by a sheet. As Clara removed it, she 
could not help a slight shudder; and when she 
looked at the child, tears rolled over her checks. 
It lay as peacefully as if sleeping—its eyes closed, 
its hands folded over its breast; but it had the air 
of death in the bleached hue of its face, and the dull 
waxen tint of its skin, and in a look of suffering 
_ about the mouth; and when Clara pressed her warm 
lips to the forehead of the infant, she felt that 
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strange icy coldness which the inexorable hand of 
Death alone imparts. 

Clara dressed the child in the white frock, placed 
the wreath on her fair hair, and then sank on her 
knees. The child had suffered much, and died in 
great pain. Clara -repassed in her mind the two 
weary years which the poor infant had survived, 
and recalled all she had suffered for its sake. Since 
Anna’s birth she had known hard times. Her 
mother, Clara’s step-mothcr, had died a few days 
after Anna was born, and the young dancer had 
nursed it as if it had been her own. She loved the 
sickly little creature better than anything in the 
world. How had she striven to save it from 
death !—how had she watched day and night by its 
cradle! When obliged to be absent, how she used 
to rush up-stairs to ask ‘“‘ How is the child?” Then 
a new illness seized it, and at last the physician said 
there was no hope. 

On that day there was a new ballet, and Clara 
was obliged to dance and look gay. The next 
morning the child was dead. 

Clara thought over all these things, and after 
earnest prayer and many tears, she covered the child 
again and returned to the next room. 
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The old man seemed to have finished his work 
for the evening, for he had shut the book which he 
was translating and laid down the pen, and was 
now leaning back in his chair, and seemed buried 
in thought. 

Clara, who did not feel inclined to sleep, sat 
down opposite him, and covered her weeping eyes 
with her hand. 

‘That book is a very strange one,” said her 
father, ‘and calculated to do much good in Ame- 
rica—at least in those districts where there are 
slaves, or where every endeavour is used to procure 
them; but I cannot understand its great popularity 
in this country, except from the love of novelty, or 
the sort of pleasing horror inspired by reading of 
the sufferings of those in distant lands. If people 
would only look at home, they would find here 
quite as severe slavery, as bitter sorrow, and as 
severe sufferings.” 

‘Do you. really think so, father?” said Clara, 
thoughtfully. 

“¢ Yes, my child, Ido,” said the old man. ‘* Why, 
look at yourself and all of us; see how, with every 
possible industry, with the most earnest exertions, 
we cannot improve our miserable lot; see how I 
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sit wearily writing till midnight, and even then, 
were it not for your help, my good child, I 
could not provide sufficient food to prevent starva- 
tion.” 

*‘ Alas! it is true, dear father—too true.” 

‘‘ For example: that ‘ Uncle Tom’ is happy com- 
pared to me. He is born aslave—which is, I grant, 
a sad thing—and if such cruelties as are described 
in this book were really permitted, it is natural 
every one should pity and sympathise with the 
slaves, and endeavour to soften their lot; but why 
oppress us at home, and make us feel the yoke of 
labour and suffering because we are born the white 
slaves of poverty? The authoress of the book,” 
continued the old man, “an American by birth, 
and a witness of the slave life she describes, has the 
most praiseworthy motives and the best intentions; 
but do you believe that the thought of succouring 
these miserable slaves has any influence in inducing 
so many booksellers to publish such endless editions 
of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ and to produce it in songs, 
and illustrated editions, and pieces at the theatre? 
Do you believe that? I do not. We are all slaves, 
my child—all.” 
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Saying these words, he lifted his eyes to the sweet 
face of his daughter. Its calm and cheering expres- 
sion seemed to still his emotion; a gentle smile 
played round his mouth, and the visions of a 
happier future floated before him. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


ARTHUR. 


It was about ten o’clock at night when the young 
man, who had said good night to Clara, left her 
after she had gently closed the door. As he went 
along the street, he ceuld not resist frequently 
looking round at the gable window, the only one 
still hghted. The rest of the house lay buried in 
the silence and darkness of night; but she might be 
gazing at this solitary light which he saw from afar, 
and was, perhaps, thinking of him. 

Absorbed in these agreeable reveries, he pursued 
his way like one who is in no haste. He was in an 
obscure part of the town, where the streets were 
small and crooked; sometimes there were rows 


of houses, sometimes only garden walls, behind - 
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which the leafless boughs of large trees stretched 
aloft, on which shone the light of a gas-lamp 
fastened on the wall, which lighted the ground on 
both sides. 

There were some canals, too, in this quarter of 
the city, and little wooden bridges consequently to 
be crossed, over which the footsteps echoed strangely 
in the silence of the night. All kinds of irregular 
buildings, churches, large granaries, and old towers, 
formed picturesque objects in their snowy cover- 
Ings, and it was not easy to find your way out of 
this labyrinth, unless you were well acquainted with 
its intricacies. 

The solitary passenger soon found himself in the 
vicinity of the great fruit-market, in the oldest part 
of the city, where there were a couple of houses, 
which formed a link between two streets. There 
was one of these passages through which the young 
man never failed to go by day or by night, and every 
time he observed with fresh interest the kind of 
tunnel which formed the principal entrance to these 
buildings. 

The houses consisted of several ancient massive 
edifices, with large doors, several courts, and between 


them lay the passage we have mentioned. It was 
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vaulted, and passed through one house connecting it 
with the street. In this passage there was only one 
door, closed by an iron grating, then a stone staircase 
led to the first story of this building, where there was 
a kind of tavern. This was the favourite resort of 
ballad singers, organ grinders, men with raree shows, 
boys with white mice; street-poets, who declaimed 
tales of murder to the people in rhyme, harp- 
players, and people of a similar class, all found 
sustenance here for a small sum. Passports were 
not strictly examined; and the landlord of this 
benevolent institution, Herr Scharffer, had not only 
the reputation of being very energetic in sheltering 
any poor vagrants from the clutches of the police, 
but it was even whispered that he had often con- 
cealed very dangerous members of society from the 
eyes of justice. 

Be that as it may, this tavern—it was called the 
Fox Tavern—was, as we have said, very pic- 
turesquely situated, and often used by poor artists 
as an interesting subject to enrich the vellum pages 
of some fashionable lady’s album. 

The youth, whose steps we are following, passed 
the outer gloomy court, and, as he reached the 
vaulted passage, he stood still to contemplate the 
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effect of light before him. The whole blaze of a 
gas-lamp was compressed in the passage, and only 
strayed in solitary rays into the court, lighting 
up the beautiful sculpture of the arch of a door, 
and streaming on the coloured panes of glass of an 
old window. After he had gazed at this for a 
minute, he was going to pursue his way, when he 
heard the iron door in the vaulted passage open, 
then the rattling of the key in the lock, and foot- 
steps descending the stairs. As it was by no means 
certain what kind of company you might encounter 
here, he paused for a moment to allow the person, 
whoever it might be, to pass on, intending then to 
follow; but he was obliged to wait for a time, as 
two men, who had come out of the house, stood 
talking at the iron door. The one was the land- 
lord, Herr Scharffer himself, a large man, in a grey 
jacket and cap, from under which were visible 
marked features, and a very determined expression 
of face. It was a physiognomy which, once seen, 
was not easily forgotten, and which could be drawn 
with a few crayon strokes. He had a long nose, 
a wide mouth always smiling, and a coal-black, 
coarse beard. The other man, standing beside him, 


had a large waggoner’s cloak over his shoulders, 
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pulled so high over his face that it was scarcely 
visible. He wore a round hat, and grasped a stout 
stick under his cloak, with which he kept tapping 
his boots. 

To the spectator in the court both these men 
were equally indifferent—indeed, he was on the 
point of passing them as the man in the cloak spoke 
in a louder tone, and the sound of his voice suddenly 
arrested his attention. 

‘¢ But she must leave this,” said he, in a clear and 
decided tone. “In any event she must go—and 
to-morrow, too. It is only six months since we 
furnished her with new papers. I don’t choose to 
be so plagued.” 

‘¢ She was so confident you would assist her,” said 
the landlord. ‘Indeed, I invited her here on that 
account. Besides, she is useful: she fears nothing.” 

‘¢ Yes,” said the other, “ but too well known here 
—far too well known.” 

‘¢ Bah!” said the landlord; ‘‘ we have resources 
against that. She has been hunted by every pack. 
I should not be at all surprised if she were to obtain 
a situation as a French governess, and you would 
scarcely recognise her again. My advice is to keep 
her here, for we are in great need of one of her sort.” 
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“‘ T tell you it is impossible,” said the other, in an 
irritated tone. ‘ We will give her recommenda- 





tions, and she shall to go B——, but I cannot 
employ her here. I might be compromised.” 

‘Only for a few days,” said the landlord; ‘ speak 
a word in her favour with Azm.” 

‘S'With whom?” 

‘Well, with him,” repeated the landlord, in a 
low voice, looking round timidly. 

‘Oh! it 1s not so safe to plague him, especially 
about trifles.” 

‘But I beg of you to do so,” continued the 
landlord, importunately. ‘‘ We may be able to do 
him a good turn for it some day.” 

‘‘'You are an obstinate fellow, Scharffer,” said 
the man in the cloak, shrugging his shoulders im- 
patiently. ‘‘Let her go. Believe me it is better.” 

‘But I have almost given her my promise.” 

Well, then, in the devil’s name, I will ask him. 
But if he desires she should go, you are to make no 
objections, and you are not to hide her in your 
house.” 

‘‘ Contrary to his orders? Heaven forbid!” said 
the landlord. ‘ Experience teaches fools, and I 


never wish to be on bad terms with him again.” 
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‘Yes, he can be pretty severe,” answered the 
other, laughing. ‘Good night! Don’t forget to 
give me the address and password for next week. 
Till then I am visible to no man.” 

‘I will give you the address now,” said the land- 
lord. ‘* Schneegasse, No. ‘84.” 

‘Good !” said the man in the mantle. And he 
went on his way, his hasty footsteps echoing in the 
vaulted passage. 

The youth who had been an involuntary listener 
to this conversation would gladly have followed 
him. The voice was not unknown to him. But 
when he thought of the person whose voice he at 
first believed it to be, he could not help smiling at 
the idea of the possibility of his being in familiar 
conversation with the landlord of the notorious Fox 
Tavern. Impossible! And yet he would have 
been glad to have ascertained the fact; but he could 
not, as Scharffer remained standing, looking up and 
down the street and into the passage. And not till 
all sound of the footsteps of the man in the cloak 
had died away did the landlord return to the house, 
shut the grated iron door, and slowly ascend the 
narrow stone staircase. 


Arthur now went on as fast as possible along the 
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street to the next corner, where he stood still to 
listen. But in this quarter of the city the hour of 
rest had fully arrived, and there was not a sound. 
All was as still as death, and he could hear no echo 
of footsteps. Shaking his head doubtfully, he went 
through several narrow streets and across the fruit- 
market, and in about a quarter of an hour he 
reached a part of the town where there was more 
life and traffic, near the palace. He stopped for a 
moment at its lofty stone portals, for here three ways 
branched off; the first towards his own home, the 
second to his favourite coffee-house, and the third 
to the house of one of his friends, young Count 
Fohrbach, whom he was likely to find at home, and 
with whom Arthur wished to spend a couple of 
hours and smoke a cigar before going home. So he 
decided for the latter, and in a short time arrived at 
that long street which our gracious reader already 
contemplated by the light of the sctting sun at the 
beginning of this true history. 

As we are now about to conduct the youth before 
us out of the public strects into a small select society, 
we esteem it our duty to mention that Arthur, the 
young man whom we have been this evening fol- 


lowing, is the son of a rich banker in the city, that 
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he was educated at college with the sons of some of 
the first families, that through his agreeable manners, 
and refined, clever conversation, he was welcome in 
all circles. His profession was that of a painter, his 
name Arthur Erichsen. Count Fohrbach was the 
only son of an old general, at present minister of 
war, and he lived, since he came of age, in a charm- 
ing pavilion attached to his father’s palace. The in- 
dulgent old gencral had made a new entrance in 
the wall which enclosed the court and the garden, 
to which two bells were attached, each of which 
had its signification for the count’s servants. ‘The 
one was for relations and intimate friends, and 
when it was rung the little door in the wall sprung 
open by invisible means, and closed again in the 
same way. 

Arthur entered the wintry-looking garden, the 
trees of which were decorated with frozen crystals. 
The flower-beds were covered with branches of fir; 
espaliers and statues in straw mattings presented an 
image of the winter's sleep in which nature was 
sunk. Thick smoke ascended from the chimney of 
a small green-house at one side, the only sign of 
life in the court and garden. A path which led 
past the palace into the count’s pavilion was swept 
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free from snow, and brought the painter in a few 
moments to the door. Here, too, the doors opened 
and closed by invisible means, and then he found 
himself in a well warmed and lighted hall. A 
servant lifted silently a heavy tapestry curtain, and 
introduced the visitor into an ante-room, where the 
count’s valet was. 

This was an old man, with grey hair carefully 
brushed, who seemed to have entered the world in 
a black coat and starched white neckcloth—at least 
none of the present generation could ever recal a 
time when they had not seen him in exactly the 
same dress. He was seated in an arm-chair, read- 
ing a book, but at the rustling of the curtain he 
rose to receive the visitor. 

‘‘Ah! Herr Arthur. You are early,” said the 
old man, who had known him when he and the 
count were both boys at school, and he had charge 
of them. ‘The count only returned half an hour 
ago from the theatre.” 

‘* Is there any one with him?” asked Arthur. 

‘Oh yes,” said the valet. ‘Herr Eduard and 
Herr Eugen are there;” and he added, with a 


more ceremonious tone, ‘also the Herr Baron von 
Brand.” 
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He then took a pinch of snuff out of his gold box, 
his never-failing companion, and went to the door 
of the next room to open it. 

‘s Has the baron been waiting some time in the 
salon?” asked Arthur. 

‘¢ He arrived only a few minutes ago,” said the 
valet. 

‘In a carriage, or on foot?” 

‘‘On foot. He had been paying some other 
visits.” 

‘©So so!” answered Arthur, in a low, thought- 
ful voice; but observing that the valet looked at 
him with curiosity, he continued in a careless tone, 
Yes, I thought so.” 

After these words, he went into a small salon, 
lighted by a couple of lamps, where, however, there 
was no one. Thick carpets deadened the sound of 
his footsteps, so he heard some words of the conver- 
sation as he approached. 

He lifted the portitre, and entered an octagon 
room, from which three separate doors led to the 
dining-room, to the count’s bedroom, and to another 
small room adjoining a conservatory, by which the 
pavilion was connected with the palace of the 
minister-at-war. Count Fohrbach alone was in 
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possession of the key of this entrance, which he 
scarcely ever entrusted to any one. 

The octagon room was arranged with much taste, 
and appeared, especially by candlelight, most com- 
fortable. A small chandelier threw its rays on walls 
of silver grey, the windows were hid by curtains of 
red striped silk, the furniture was of the same, and 
all of the most modern description. 

The room was large enough to contain a number 
of sofas, arm-chairs, and chaises longues. A Turkey 
carpet covered the floor, and small Persian rugs were 
placed before the sofas and tables. A picturesque 
disorder reigned in the room. For example, gloves, 
books, and a bouquet were on one arm-chair, a heavy 
cavalry sabre was lying among a quantity of flower 
vases, and there hung on the marble shoulders of a 
statue of Cupid a long Persian silk scarf, which the 
count had purchased fora whim. In the chimney 
crackled some blazing logs of wood, and round it 
were placed some arm-chairs, in which the young 
men whom the valet had named were comfortably 
stretched. 


VOL. I. G 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


CUR DE ROSE. 


AT the moment when Arthur entered the room 
the conversation was not very animated, as they were 
all occupied in smoking their cigars. Count Fobhr- 
bach, who was seated with his back to the fireplace, 
made Arthur a friendly sign, and said, ‘‘I am very 
glad to see you. Bring in an arm-chair. You know 
where to find the cigars; or, if you prefer a long 
pipe, Turkish fashion, you have only to clap your 
hands three times.” 

The painter thanked him and bowed to the other 
gentlemen. Two of them, who had been designated 
by the valet as Herr Eduard and Herr Eugen, sat 
opposite the blazing fire. The third, Baron von 
Brand, was leaning negligently on the chimney- 
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piece opposite Count Fohrbach, and resting one arm 
on it, while the other was thrust into his closely- 
buttoned coat. Arthur lighted a cigar. After he had 
answered some insignificant questions, as to whether 
he had been in the theatre, and if he did not find 
the night horridly cold, he leant back in his chair, 
and could not resist scanning the face and figure of 
Baron Brand. 

This gentleman was rather beyond the age of 
thirty; he was of middle size, his figure slender, but 
his shoulders broad and muscular. There was some- 
thing very elegant and graceful in his movements, 
and a remarkable flexibility and great muscular 
power which he liked to display. His head was 
finely formed, his hair fair, his complexion rather 
ruddy, his eyes grey and animated. He wore his 
hair rather short, which, with a thick moustache, 


gave his face a bold, enterprising expression. 





Of the other two guests, Major von S was 
the oldest—near forty, perhaps. He had a square, 
short figure, black hair and a beard of the same 


colour, and he wore the uniform of a royal aide-de- 





camp. The other, Eduard von B , was @ young 
lawyer, with strong aspirations one day to become a 


G2 
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judge, and therefore had even now assumed a very 
grave and deliberate mode of speech and demeanour. 

Count Fohrbach was also a royal aide-de-camp, 
eight-and-twenty at most, a handsome, gay young 
officer, of a true and honourable nature, but rather 
wild, and when he laid aside his umiform he was 
ready for all sorts of thoughtless frolics. 

A pause ensued, while they all seemed to be 
watching the blue smoke which ascended from 
their cigars to the roof in circles. “ What say 
you, baron?” said Fohrbach, at last; “I have a great 
mind to renew that wager with you of last week.” 

‘What wager?” asked the major. 

‘We were sitting at coffee the other day,” said 
the count, ‘‘ when Baron Brand passed by on his 
black horse. You know how fleet it is said to be.” 

‘Knowing your passion for betting,” said the 
lawyer, “I conclude you immediately offered him 
a bet?” 

‘Of course,” said the count, laughing. “TI pro- 
posed the old story to him, that he should ride to 
A. and back, five miles from this, while I should, 
in the mean time, eat half a pound of small biscuits; 
he who first accomplished his task was to win the 
bet.” 
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‘© Of course you lost,” said the major. “TI have 
often heard this bet made and always seen it lost.” 

“Indeed I did lose it,” said the count, * but I 
had only six more biscuits to gulp down, and I cer- 
tainly should have won, had not an unlucky cough 
stopped my prowess. But I propose the bet again; 
I don’t choose to be beat.” 

The baron, to whom these words were addressed, 
looked down at the speaker and smiled. This smile 
did not correspond with the lofty forehead and bold 
outline of head; there was something effeminate 
and affected in it, as well as in the accents of his 
voice and his words. It was a strange contrast, after 
looking at him, to hear him speak; for though his 
voice was clear and powerful, the manner in which 
he pronounced his words was mincing and hesi- 
tating—a bad habit, or the proof of a weak mind. 

‘No, no,” said he, laughing, “I was too pleased 
to win. Nothing is so charming as to win a bet; 
and it is not easy to do so from you, count. But if 
you will reverse the bet, I am at your service.” 

‘The baron then would have to swallow the bis- 
cuits,” said the major; “that would be a sight! I 
think I see him eating the biscuits so delicately, 
without hurry or eagerness.” 
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. The baron laughed affectedly, showing two rows 
of very white teeth. He then run his hand through 
his thick hair, and said, ‘‘ You are nght, major; 
the idea of being seen by others eating biscuits in 
that unseemly manner would be most painful to my 
feelings.” And so sayigg, he took out his handker- 
chief and passed it over his moustaches. 

In doing so, a peculiar but agreeable odour was 
perceptible. 

** Ah! he has found out a new perfume,” said 
Fohrbach; “ what is it?” 

The baron fluttered his handkerchief, and an- 
swered. with great seriousness, “That is my secret, 
gentlemen. Every man has his own. The major, 
as aide-de-camp to his majesty, knows all the court 
arrangements, our friend the assessor is well ac- 
quainted with law secrets of many kinds, and our 
young painter studies the mysteries of nature, but 
my department is that of delicious perfumes; all my 
researches are directed to this end, and my ambassa- 
dors and messengers are instructed to keep me con- 
stantly au fait when a new perfume is discovered.” 

** A fine idea,” said the major, laughing. ‘“‘ Now 
tell us honestly, where is this precious odour to be 
had?” 
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“Certainly not here,” said the baron, gravely. 
‘‘ T procure it from a friend in Constantinople, who 
sends the whole to the seraglio. It is made only 
by one man, an Armenian, and is called, ‘ coeur de 
rose.’ ”’ 

‘© Ah, ah! thence comes your new asseveration,” 
said the count. ‘Have you observed, major, that 
lately our friend the baron always asseverates by 
‘coeur de rose?’ ” 

‘¢But don’t you consider it rather dangerous, 
baron,” continued the count, laughing, ‘ to use such 
an exclusive perfume for yourself alone? It might 
prove inconvenient in some of your conquests—you 
might be easily traced by this fragrance.” 

‘‘T make no doubt it has occurred already,” said 
the major, “and that explains some ill humour I 
have observed in certain persons. But a& propos of 
ill humour, something very disagreeable must have 
happened to old Baron von Weiss. I pity his lovely 
young wife somuch. You know, the aides-de-camp’s 
room is exactly opposite where his Excellency the 
Adjutant-General Baron von Weiss lives. Yester- 
day I was looking idly out of the window, half hid 
by a curtain, when I saw his excellency, evidently in 


a tremendous rage; his face, never very handsome, 
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was quite livid, and he was holding forth in a regular 
passion. At last a carriage drew up, and in a few 
minutes I saw his excellency drive off. Then the 
baroness appeared. She was sobbing, and stood lean- 
ing her forehead against the window. After a few 
minutes she left the rogm, and so my story ends.” 

‘Ts the baron, then, jealous of his wife? And 
does she give him any cause to be so?” asked the 
assessor. 

“The first assuredly, but the latter certainly 
not,” said the major. “She is a gentle, amiable, 
timid creature, who leads the life of a slave with 
this ferocious wolf. How happy she might have 
been if she had fallen into better hands! I know 
no one with a kinder heart or a better disposition; 
and you may judge for yourself as to her beauty.” 

‘Yes, she is very handsome,” said the baron, 
yawning; “but I don’t like the colour of her hair.” 

“‘Qh, excuse me,” said the young painter, “ but 
I never saw anything so lovely as its golden tint.” 

“So! baron, do you hear that?” said Fohrbach. 
“¢ And you certainly will admire it when I tell you 
it is very like your own.” 

All laughed; and Arthur said, “The count is 
right. The hair of the baroness is exactly the 
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shade of our friend’s; indeed, I go further, and 
assert that there is a certain similarity in the fea- 
tures also.” 

“You ought to be flattered, baron,” said the 
count; “and I do declare Arthur is right. Search 
in the registers of your family, perhaps you will 
find some connexion between you and the baroness.” 

At these words a sudden gloom overshadowed 
the laughing face of the baron, and for a second he 
pressed his lips violently together; but his face 
quickly resumed its usual sweet and fascinating 
smile. He placed himself opposite a long glass, and 
seemed complacently to gaze at his features, and 
then said, in a conceited tone, 

“No, gentlemen, however handsome the baroness 
may be, she is not like me.” 

This was probably a jest of the young man; but 
those present, who were well aware of his weakness, 
burst out laughing. 

‘“‘ Well, you are both very handsome,” said Fohr- 
bach. “But it is past eleven; let us take tea.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


HERR VON DANKWART. 


AT this moment the old valet entered and an- 
nounced Herr von Dankwart. 

“ How comfortable you all look!” said a loud 
voice, while a little man was visible between the 
curtains. He looked right and left, as if intending 
to shake hands with everybody; but he seemed to 
meet with no encouragement. 

The count had a cup of tea in one hand and a 
cigar in the other. “Ah! it is you, Herr von 
Dankwart,” said Fohrbach; “ servants speak so in- 
distinctly.” 

The little man seemed in no degree embarrassed 
by the coolness of his reception, and said, laughing, 
“Oh! no ceremony among friends.” 
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He then looked round the room, called out good 
evening to the major, gave the assessor a friendly 
bow, and clapped Baron Brand on the shoulder, 
who was standing at the tea-table with his back to 
him. 

Without looking round, the baron merely said, 
“ Ah! Herr von Dankwart—happy to see you.” 

“An odd way of seeing a man, my dear baron 
—very droll indeed,” said the little man, laughing. 
He took no notice of the painter, and threw him- 
self into an arm-chair, but as Arthur chanced to be 
next to Herr von Dankwart, the count could not 
avoid introducing them to each other. “ Herr 
Arthur Erichsen,” said he, “a young and most 
talented artist; Herr von Dankwart, the comp- 
troller of the household to the duchess.” 

Arthur bowed; and the little man, turning his 
head quickly, said, “I don’t think I ever had the 
honour—indeed, I may say, certainly never—to 
hear your name, which seems strange, as all these 
gentlemen can tell you that every artist is careful 
to seek my acquaintance, as it is, if I may say so, of 
considerable importance to them to be known by 
me.” 

“In that case,” said Arthur, smiling, “I ought 
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to feel very grateful for having an opportunity this 
evening of being introduced to you.” 

Herr von Dankwart stared attentively at the fire, 
and appeared not to have heard a word Arthur had 
said; indeed, it seemed his usual habit to talk and 
to ask questions, but never to listen to the answers. 

“Do you know, my dear count,” continued he, 
“it is too much the fashion now for young artists 
to be independent, and to reject the protection of 
men of rank. My knowledge of drawing and 
colouring is, however, I flatter myself, pretty well 
known; but these youths affect to have more talent 
than me. Have you seen the portrait of her royal 
highness since it was finished? Jt was formerly 
rather defective, especially the background, but 
now it is superb! Painted by Herr Wiesel.” 

‘* An excellent portrait,” said Arthur. 

‘‘ Superb mow,” answered Herr von Dankwart, 
sharply. ‘* Her royal highness is standing at the 
door of her chateau, gazing at the landscape, which 
appeared to me quite unworthy of attracting her 
royal highness's attention, so a clever idea struck 
me. Wiesel was astonished, and I suspect rather 
mortified, that it had not occurred to himself. I 
suggested that her royal highness’s lap-dog should 
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appear from behind a bush, thus animating the 
landscape, and giving an object for her royal high- 
ness to fix her eyes on.” 
‘“‘ And did Wiesel paint the dog?” asked Arthur. 
‘‘ Did he paint him!” said the little man, disdain- 


” 





fully. ‘‘ When her royal highness commands 

“ T thought it was you who proposed it?” said the 
assessor. 

‘Why yes,” said Herr von Dankwart, “ but of 
course not till sanctioned by her royal highness.” 
He then, rather discomposed by this last thrust, 
leant back in his chair, and began puffing away 
assiduously at a cigar; and while he is doing so, we 
will describe him to our readers. 

Herr von Dankwart was a very short man, and 
having a large head, disproportioned to his figure, 
he had the air of a dwarf. His face had a very 
cunning and conceited expression. His cheeks 
were hollow, his hair thin, and his light blue eyes 
were distended, and devoid of all expression. Al- 
though he carefully cultivated both beard and 
moustache, his whole head gave you the general 
impression that it had been long neglected lying in 
a corner, and gnawed by rats. The dress of Herr 
von Dankwart was irreproachable, from his polished 
boots to his carefully-tied white neckcloth. 
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His arrival did not seem to have contributed 
to the sociality of the party. Count Fohrbach 
leant against the chimney-piece, smoking and look- 
ing very much bored, the major had become very 
silent, the assessor was occupied in drinking tea, 
and Baron von Brand in dipping biscuits in orange- 
flower water. 

Herr von Dankwart broke the silence by saying, 
‘*My dear major, of course you know a chesnut 
Do you consider him to 





horse of Prince A 
be thorough-bred and sound? Would you advise 
me to make an exchange with him for my grey?” 

The major looked up in surprise, and said, ‘“ The 
chesnut is a capital animal, and with all due respect 
for your grey, I cannot understand such an exchange 
being offered to you.” 

‘* Perhaps it 1s the prince’s wish,” said Baron von 
Brand, with a sweet smile, “to possess something 
which had belonged to Herr von Dankwart. The 
most insignificant objects become of value when 
they have been the property of great men.” 

Count Fohrbach and the others looked amused, 
and Herr von Dankwart, on seeing the baron’s 
indifferent, composed face, seemed to consider his 


remark a compliment. 
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“Tt is getting late,” said the major. “Tam going 
home. You go with me, assessor?” 

“I had intended going home with you. I sent 
away my carriage,” said Herr von Dankwart. 

‘You must send for a droschky, I fear,” said the 
major, “for I know the baron takes Arthur home.” 

The httle man looked so blank, that Fohrbach 
took the major aside, and persuaded him to make 
room for Herr von Dankwart, who seemed very 
thankful, saying, however, he delighted in the cool 
night air. 

When Arthur was driving home with the baron 
and speaking of indifferent subjects, the painter 
wasagain struck with a similarity in the voice to 
that of the man in the vaulted passage this same 
evening. 

“Tt is strange,” said he, ‘* how two voices may 
resemble each other. I could almost declare I had 
heard you speaking this evening, baron, as I was 
walking through the streets.” 

‘¢ Really, and pray where was it?” said the baron, 
drawing forth his handkerchief, which filled the 
carriage with the odour of “coeur de rose.” 

‘Ah! it is only a deception, of course,” answered 
Arthur; “it was near the market-place, where there 
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are some old picturesque houses, very interesting to 
artists. There is a vaulted passage there.” 

“Ah! a vaulted passage. I don’t remember.” 

“Very probably,” said Arthur, laughing. “This 
passage leads to a low tavern of no very good 
repute, where wandering street-minstrels, jugglers 
from fairs, and all kinds of people of more profit- 
able though less definite professions, resort.” 

“Ah! that must be cunious,” said the baron. 
‘Were you ever there?” 

“ Never in the house itself.” 

“That is a pity, or you might have taken me. 
There must be many strange scenes in such a place, 
and they would amuse me. What is the name of 
the tavern ?” 

“The Fuchsban,” said Arthur. 

‘TY never heard the name before,” answered the 
baron; “but I will try to remember it.” 

At this moment the carriage stopped at Arthur’s 
door. The young artist jumped out, and wished 
the baron good night. 

When the baron arrived at home he left his 
coupé, and was just going to ring his bell, when he 
observed that a person had approached him close, 
in a cloak. He started back at this sudden en- 
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counter, and thrust his hand into the breast of his 
coat, perhaps inadvertently, perhaps because he had 
weapons concealed there. 

The other, who saw this movement, called out, 
laughing, “Gently, my good friend. Why, baron, 
I believe you were inclined to present a pistol at 
my head.” 

The baron, who appeared instantly to recognise 
the voice, said, in a tone of extreme surprise, “ How! 
is it your royal highness J see? I could not for a 
moment expect to see you here at such an hour.” 

“You are the cause of that. I never can find 
you at home; and in the house where you often 
visit, Count Fohrbach’s, I am not much disposed to 
meet you. Have you time for a few words ?” 

“The whole night, if your royal highness chooses. 
But may I not request your royal highness to come 
to my rooms?” ~ 

‘No; I must go home. Come and take a turn 
in the street with me.” 

He then took the baron’s arm and began pacing 
slowly up and down. 

“You know,” said the prince, “what trouble I 
took to have Eugenie von S——— appointed a maid 
of honour ?” 

VOL. I. H 
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“ Perfectly,” said the baron. “ She is to reside 
m the palace, which enables your royal highness to 
approach her without difficulty.” 

“T doubt. if it will be of much use, for she is 
very reserved, and its connected with people who 
are by no means favourably disposed towards me. 
Her mother is a very great friend of Count Fohr- 
bach, and she 1s herself a niece of Major S ; 
and Eugenie is so beautiful that she cannot fail to 





create a sensation. There will be no lack of can- 
didates for her favour. Above all, I dread Count 
Fohrbach.” 

“Bah!” said the baron. “Gracious sir, what 
cause can you have to fear any one ?” 

“Oh! no flattering speeches,” said the prince, 
impatiently ; “I can make my own way, but the 
chances are very unequal, for I have no allies, as 
both the Fohrbachs and Major S dislike me, I 
know.” 

“But her father is an exception,” answered the 
baron, with a sarcastic smile, which, however, the 
other could not see, and he continued impa- 
tiently : 

“Of what use is the father? He is not here, and 
T must acquire influence over her here.” 
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“'Fhen you must get a confederate.” 

“That is precisely why I came to you. Can you 
serve me?” 

“T can in no way influence her relations, but I 
see that it would be advisable you should be kept 
informed of all her movements.” 

“Ts it possible to accomplish this? It would be 
difficult.” 

“Not so difficult,” said the baron; “what I 
promise I will perform. But Count Fohrbach must 
also be watched.” 

“Exactly my idea, my dear baron,” said the 
other, eagerly. “I would be for ever your debtor 
if you could accomplish this for me.” 

“ Your royal highness may rely on me. I will 
pledge myself to inform you daily, nay, hourly if 
you wish, of the most minute occupations and 
movements, both of Mademoiselle von S and 
of Count Fohrbach. In return, I hope that your 





highness will allow me to have recourse to you on 
some possible future emergency.” 
“You shall find, dear baron, that my whole in- 
fluence is at your disposal.” 
“I may, perhaps, take the liberty one day to 
H2 
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remind your royal highness of that gracious pro- 
mise,” said the baron. 
*‘T hope you will. So the affair is arranged ?” 
“¢ Finally.” 
‘‘ Good night, baron.” 
‘* Good night, your royal highness!” 
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CHAPTER X. 


TWO FUNERALS. 


Ir is strange how we are led gradually to visit 
a churchyard, and to wander about without re- 
luctance among its grassy hillocks. Sometimes we 
are induced to go with the crowd to follow a person 
to his last resting-place, who is, in truth, quite 
indifferent to us. All that lies within the walls of 
the churchyard is as yet for us an unknown land. 
In passing, 1t,1s true, we have occasionally looked 
through the grated doors, and seen marble monu- 
ments, crosses, blooming roses, garlands of immor- 
tals, and waving branches of weeping willow; and 
we were content to know no more, for this garden 
was @ mystery which must one day be clearly 
solved tous. On that occasion we walked in proces- 
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sion between the tombstones, reading here and there 
some well-known name, and then, approaching the 
yawning grave, we saw deposited in it him whom 
we had accompanied hither, and we returned, re- 
lieved at having performed what is often a very 
disagreeable duty. 

Then Death penetrated into a nearer circle of 
friends, and, for the first time, we followed the pro- 
cession with real tears mm our eyes. We accom- 
panied some friend to an early grave, whose cye 
lately looked into ours, whose hand recently pressed 
our own; and while we were passing along the 
wide path, we now looked more attentively around, 
for we felt greater interest in the place where one so 
dear to us was henceforth to repose. 

The variously formed monuments—the little gar- 
dens—the simple crosses, the same in shape but so 
different in material, from the most exquisite sculp- 
ture in marble to the plain rough cross of wood— 
represented all grades of mankind, and no longer 
seemed indifferent to us. 

But the hour at last arrives when we are forced 
to consign to the damp earth one nearer and dearer 
to us than either acquaintance or friend. When 
that sad moment arrives—when our heart is rent 
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asunder—when ‘we see the form we se fondly loved 
covered with clods of earth—when our dead lie 
buried out of sight, then we feel we have acquired a 
mournful property in the place, where we can sit for 
hours thinking sadly of days that are past, and gazing 
at the grass and plants springing up around us. 

Then the churchyard is no longer strange to us. 
We have lost all reluctance to enter the still pre- 
cincts; we become familiar with its paths, its trees, 
its various monuments—for all these, in our eyes, 
only encircle the one grave, the one small spot of 
earth in which our beloved one rests. 

Henceforth we feel an interest in the other graves 
also. All within the churchyard seem to belong to 
one large family—the relationship of the Dead. 

We rejoice when we see the bright flowers which 
here and there spring up, or when a new stone 1s 
erected, or an unpretending plaster-figure, repre- 
senting a praying angel, placed on a long-neglected 
and desolate grave by heartfelt affection. 

Many prefer visiting a churchyard in gloomy, 
melancholy weather, when a low wind sweeps 
through the trees—when heavy drops of rain fall 
slowly with a dull sound, or when thick mists rest 
on the adjacent hills, hangmg like a grey veil on 
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the valley—when the outlines of monuments, trees, 
and bushes are but dimly seen ;—depressing wea- 
ther, when all nature seems to mourn, and when 
the church starts out of the mists like a spectre. 
There are people who think thus; but we cannot 
agree with such. 

We love the churchyard best on a clear bright 
day, such as we have on that we are now describ- 
ing, when the sun is shining in all his splendour. 
Bright rays of golden light are reflected on the 
cross of the chapel and on its metal roof, as if vying 
with the hills around, which, bathed in a sea of 
rosy light, look smilingly down on the valley. 
The whole landscape lies bright before us, as on a 
jubilee day. Although it is still winter, the sun 
has within the last few days acquired some power ; 
half-withered leaves seem to feel new life; some 
early flowers have thoughtlessly opened their cups, 
to die an early death this night; the hoar-frost 
on the trees ceases to cling to them, and dis- 
solves in heavy drops of water; the white snow 
is almost gone, and even if there are still traces of 
it in an occasional hollow, it is rather a relief to 
the eye in the monotonous, leafless churchyard. 
And yet here all is more animated and more fes- 
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tively adorned than in other gardens, for the many 
crosses and stones do not wait for the embellish- 
ment of new leaves or blossoms, they stand there 
unchangeable in form and sculpture, the sun daily 
shining on them and adorning them by deep, 
sharply-cut shadows. Even the wreaths of ever- 
greens which are here suspended are lighted up 
so warm and s0 vividly, that it almost appears as 
if the dead stalks had revived. 

Thus the churchyard lies in the bright morning 
sun, the lofty walls, with their many nooks and 
angles casting deep shadows here and there, smooth 
pebbles and bits of glass on the top of the wall 
glittering strangely in the sunshine ; and all here is 
so still and peaceful. The sextons have dug two 
graves, a large one in the most airy and green part 
of the churchyard, and a smaller one among old 
mouldering wooden crosses and rugged mounds, in 
a distant part, where there are many graves and few 
paths, where there are few visitors and no flowers. 

The subordinate church officials are seated on 
the steps of the church; they have threadbare black 
coats, and one is offering a tin snuff-box to the rest, 

-~“ornamented with the emblems of his profession—a 
death’s head and cross-bones. 
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The bells in the town now begin to peal, and 
the sound echoes distinctly in the bright morning 
sir. Our readers must accompany us to the gates 
of the city, whence issue two processions; at the 
head of one is a large hearse with plumes, drawn 
by four black horses with ornamented harness; at 
the head of the other there is a solitary sexton, 
who 1s carrying something under his long, wide, 
black cloak. We will let the first procession pass 
on, with rts long train of handsome carriages, coats 
of arms on the panels, and coachmen and footmen 
in rich hveries, and we will join the second pro- 
cession, which modestly draws aside from the chief 
path, and is lost to view in those nameless regions 
in the churchyard to which we have already re- 
ferred. 

Behind the man in the mantle, Clara’s little 
brother and sister, and Clara herself, are walking. 
Clara has done her best to suit the mournful occa- 
sion. The little girl has a black stuff frock, the 
little boy has a brown frock, but Clara has tied a 
piece of black crape round his cap, which is a 
source of much pride to the young mourner. 

The young dancer herself walks beside her father, 
three of her companions from the theatre follow, 
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and also Schwindelmann, who insisted on accom- 
panying the funeral to the churchyard. Made- 
moiselle Therese walked first, in a black silk dress 
and a crape bonnet covered with a thick veil; the 
others had all some sign of mourning also, and each 
carried a bouquet of flowers. 

Both processions arrived almost at the same mo- 
ment at their destination, and a good deal of the 
pomp and state of the funeral of the deceased noble 
lady, whose burial rites were about to be performed, 
was reflected, Schwindelmann thought, on poor little 
Anna’s, without, as he said, costing a farthing. 

The clergyman was standing at the head of the 
grave, and a music choir sang hymns, which echoed 
softly through the churchyard. 

When the music was over, both coffins were let 
down into the earth at the same moment, and we 
must say that more weeping eyes followed little 
Anna as her coffin vanished into the earth, than 
was the case with those who followed the noble 
lady’s remains. 

The clergyman uttered the usual prayers in a low, 
impressive voice. He spoke of the love of God for 
all his creatures, rich and poor—ofa happy meeting 


in another world, where, according to the faith we 
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had shown here, testified by our good works, we 
should find a rich recompense of reward for all 
we had endured patiently and suffered on earth. 
Amen. 

Then the movement of those departing com- 
menced—coughing, the sound of voices, footsteps 
on the hard gravel, and the rolling of carriage 
wheels conveying the mourners to their homes. The 
others in the obscure corner of the churchyard 
pressed Clara’s hand, said a few kind, consoling 
words, and glided away, after scattering their nose- 
gays on the newly-made little grave. 

Therese alone remained, as she insisted on taking 
Clara and the children home in the coach she had 
waiting. 

The old man had an appointment with his em- 
ployer, the bookseller, who lived in the vicinity, 
and in a short time he arrived at a door on which 
was engraved Johann Christian Blaffer and Co. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
JOHANN CHRISTIAN BLAFFER AND CO. 


THE worthy man who represented this firm was 
seated at breakfast, surrounded by newspapers and 
pamphlets. At a desk beside him were his clerk, 
Herr Beil, and an apprentice. 

Herr Blaffer was a tall, thin man, rather bent, 
and generally walking with his hands behind his 
back; his dress old and shabby, the expression of 
his face stern, and his mouth sarcastic. Herr Beil 
was a singular-looking person, small and narrow- 
chested; his head rather too large for his body, but 
not unpleasing features. 

The apprentice was a pale, fair lad, with a con- 
stant foolish smile on his lips. He lived in Herr 
Blaffer’s house, and in his leisure hours he was 
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called on to perform offices by no means connected 
with bookselling or with literature. 

After a pause, Herr Blaffer pushed aside the 
breakfast-things, and said, in an irritated tone, “ If 
it were not for ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ and some of 
Dumas’ romances, hang me if I would remain a 
bookseller a day longer. There!” said he, tossing 
a letter to Beil, “we have orders for forty more 
copies of ‘Uncle Tom. I did not before know,” 
he continued, with a grim smile, “ that slave traffic 
was so profitable. It is like selling forty negroes 
every post-day.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the clerk, “no one more fit. 
You have missed your vocation, Herr Blaffer.” 

“What vocation, pray, Herr Beil, may I ask ?” 

“If your excellent father had contrived that you 
should be born in a land of slavery, you might 
in time have made some famous additions to 
‘Uncle Tom.’” 

The principal shrugged his shoulders, as if any 
remarks of Beil’s were to be treated with entire 
contempt. ; 

At this moment a low, modest knock was heard 
at the door, which was gently opened, and the old 
man came in. whom we lately saw hy the grave of 
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his child. He had taken off his hat outside, and 
standing humbly at the door, he pushed his white 
hair off his farehead and made an embarrassed bow 
to Herr Blaffer, his clerk, and his apprentice. 

“Ah, Herr Staiger,’ said the principal, with a 
wave of his hand, “be seated for a few minutes 
on that chest, while I am reading an important 
article in the newspaper, which bears some reference 
to you.” 

The old man quietly seated himself an the chest, 
took his hat between his knees, and fixed his clear, 
honest eyes on the bookseller, wha did not seem 
disposed to return the glance. 

“ Ah! here it is,” said Herr Blaffer: “ ‘ “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” published by J.C. Blaffer.’ Now pay 
attention, for I must read you the article, though it 
may be far from agreeable to you. ‘ The translator 
of this new edition, the forty-fourth in this town, 
and the six hundreth in all Germany, is, it appears, 
a certain Herr Staiger, an obscure name, totally 
unknown to the public. Whe is this Herr Staiger ? 
end so on. We must not, however,” said Herr 
Blaffer, looking up, “lay too much stress on criti- 
eism; besides, L am considered ghe person to blame. 
I ought to have confided the translation to Doctor 
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So-and-So, whose name would have adorned the 
title-page. There are plenty of them who would 
be only too glad to have an opportunity of gaining 
money.” 

At these words the old man looked up, and sighed 
heavily. 

“Then the article,” continued Herr Blaffer, “speaks 
of defects in the translation, and above all, complains 
that there is such delay in bringing out the different 
numbers. It is quite true, Herr Staiger, our work 
proceeds slowly. What number are we at?” 

“At the fourth,” said Herr Beil, “ while 
the other booksellers have only as yet got two 
numbers out.” 

“The second number,” said Herr Blaffer, with a 
vicious look at his clerk, “ you mean the second 
volume. You must really make haste, Herr Staiger, 
or all the others will get the start of us.” 

“T labour day and night,” answered the old man, 
“for indeed it is my own interest to earn something 
for my children and myself. Here is copy for the 
fifth number. It would have been ready sooner, but 
the last few days have brought us sad sorrow at 
home, which has prevented my being able to work 
as hard as usual. The sight of my dying child, 
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Herr Blaffer, caused me such anguish, that I had 
not the heart to translate about pareringe in another 
part of the world.” 

‘Is one of your children dead?” said Herr Beil, 
in a voice of sympathy. ‘ Not Mademoiselle Clara, 
I trust ?” ) 

‘No, no! it has pleased God to spare her. My 
youngest little girl is dead—a poor child who was 
always sickly.” 

“Well,” said Blaffer, “thank Providence that 
He has removed her. Children may prove blessings, 
but assuredly they are heavy burdens. Now give 
me your manuscript. How! two sheets are yet 
wanting to complete the number. You should have 
brought the whole.” 

“True,” said Staiger, with an embarrassed smile, 
turning his hat in his hands and getting up from the 
chest, “I earnestly wish it had been completed; I 
thought it would have been finished early to-day. 
It is the middle of the month, the small salary of 
my daughter Clara is long since expended, the 
funeral of the poor baby has exhausted all my 
resources, 80 I had hoped to finish the sa 
and to receive the money.” 

“TI should have been very glad, too, if you had 
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finished it,” said the bookseller, hastily ; “it is such 
a pity itis not ready. The public is kept waiting, 
the book cannof be delivered till after the new 
year, and then payment will be deferred for months. 
You translators are fortunate compared to us—here 
the manusciipt, there the money. Do you know 
how long I must often wait for payment ?” 

“T don’t know,” said the old man, patiently. 

“Sometimes two years!” said Blaffer, emphati- 
cally—“ two whole ycars! It is most disheartening.” 

“But then,” said Herr Staiger, “you reccive 
large sums at all events; but in my case the pay- 
ment is only a few gulden—only a trifle as an 
advance.” 

“Don’t talk to a bookseller of advances,” said 
Herr Blaffer, angrily. 

“ But the small sum you have to pay me,” pleaded 
the old man, “would not much signify to you; it 
is only three gulden.” 

“Small sum!” said Blaffer. “Herr Staiger, 
you receive, I believe, for cach printed sheet one 
gulden thirty kreuzer, and you call that a small 
sum! Who was it who wrote to us yesterday,” 
said Blaffer, turning to his clerk, “and offered to 


translate for us at the rate of one gulden twelve 
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kreuzer a sheet—it was a well-known name, too— 
was it not Dr. Hintermaier? Shall I show you 
the letter?” gaid he to the old m&h. “Beil, look 
in the compartment letter H, and bring me Dr. 
Hintermaier’s letter.” 

“T should not find it,” said the clerk. “TI sus- 
pect it must be in your private collection.” 

“ Ah! possibly,” said Blaffer, for he feared hear- 
ing something more disagreeable. “ It is, probably, 
in the pocket of my great-coat. One gulden twelve 
kreuzer a sheet, however; that is the offer.” 

Herr Staiger shook his head, and said, “ Ie 
could not do it for such a sum, unless he borrowed 
from previous translations.” 

“That is an art in itself, and no bad one, as it 
saves money, time, and trouble. But don’t talk of 
advances, especially as this is a losing concern.” 

Herr Blaffer spoke louder, and with more energy, 
as he remarked that his clerk seemed by no means 
to agree with him. 

Beil turned to Staiger, and said, “ My good 
friend, on this occasion Herr Blaffer can refuse, be- 
cause he is not as yet strictly indebted to you for 
the whole sum. You wish an advance; for what 
purpose? Probably to buy wood, because you and 

12 
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your children are freezing at home; also to buy 
bread, because your family are hungry; and lastly, 
to pay the cost of your child’s funeral, which is ex- 
pensive work for poor people. I ask you, therefore, 
seriously, do you want an advance for these pur- 
poses—am I right or not ?” 

The old man nodded assent. 

“But Herr Blaffer refuses you the money, though 
only a few guiden. You are translating a book 
for him, which describes the sorrows and sufferings 
of a class of mankind called slaves. Hunger, 
thirst, freezing and dying children are beautifully 
described in it; but you could not render all that 
impressively unless, through the kindness of Herr 
Blaffer, you experienced these things yourself. So 
I suppose it is on that account alone he declines to 
make you an advance. At home you and your 
children are cold and hungry, and therefore you 
are the more fitting to give an admirable translation 
of the horrors in ‘Uncle Tom,’ for the benefit of 
the well-known house of Johann Christian Blaffer 
and Co.” 

So saying, Herr Beil clapped to his book, jumped 
down from his high counting-house stool, and left 
the room. 
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Herr Blaffer at first supposed his clerk intended 
to support his opinion, and began nodding his 
head: but this soon ceased, and at last he looked 
as if he would have liked to throw his heavy 
ledger at his head. 

During this speech the old man had only looked 
up once at the clerk, but this one glance showed 
his gratitude. He appeared, however, quite re- 
signed, and was drawing near the door, when, after 
a sharp knock, it was opened so suddenly that 
Herr Staiger was nearly knocked over. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
BOOKSELLER, TRANSLATOR, AND ARTIST. 


THE young man, who looked round as he entered, 
was the artist Arthur, whom we are already ac- 
quainted with. 

“Ah! is it you, my excellent young friend?” 
said Blaffer. “You are punctual, indeed; most 
necessary in business. I always am. Exactly 
eleven o'clock.” 

The old man turned the lock of the door to go 
out at this moment, which caused Arthur to look 
round, so Herr Blaffer was obliged to introduce the 
two gentlemen. “Herr Staiger,” said he, “one of 
my translators—Herr Arthur Erichsen, one of our 
most talented and esteemed artists—a talent which 
promises such perfection, and yet condescends to 
illustrate our edition of ‘ Uncle Tom,’ ” 
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Arthur knew the old man perfectly by sight, and 
had even hoped he might meet him here. 

That he had not yet made the acquaintance of 
Clara’s father was a cause of self-reproach, so he 
held out his hand to him, saying, “I am sincerely 
happy to make your acquaintance, and I beg you 
will remain, as your afyice will be very important 
on the affair in which Herr Blaffer and I are to be 
engaged.” 

Herr Staiger looked rather surprised at the 
courtesy of this stranger, who, judging from ap- 
pearances, belonged to the highest class of society, 
and yet did not seem to care about his shabby coat, 
and addressed him so kindly. 

Blaffer shrugged his shoulders, and said: “ Now 
to business. What is your opinion: shall we give 
an illustration for each number, which would be 
eight in a volume; or shall we give only one for 
every two numbers? As you are here, Herr 
Staiger, you may give us your opinion.” 

“Tf there was an illustration to each number it 
would increase the expense very much,” said the old 
man, timidly. 

“Oh! Herr Blaffer cannot care for expense,” said 
Arthur, “if the work is only good.” 
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“ Oh, certainly,” said Blaffer; “ but drawing on 
wood is very expensive.” 

“But the drawings shall cost you very little,” 
said Arthur; “for I want to try if I have any 
talent in that style, so I won’t ask much for the 
illustrations.” 

“Well,” said Blaffer, ‘ee shall agree, I don’t 
doubt. But,” turning to the old man, “ we need not 
detain you any longer. Bring me the rest of the 
number, and then you shall have what you asked 
for. Good morning, Herr Staiger.” 

“Wait a moment,” said Arthur, who was now 
busily drawing ; “ for the benefit of the illustrations 
I should like to converse a little with Herr Staiger; 
but, indeed, if you will tell me where you reside, I 
will with much pleasure call on you, and we can 
talk the matter over together.” 

“‘T shall feel myself highly honoured,” said 
Staiger, “if you will visit my humble attic; but it 
is a long way off—No. 40, Balken-Gasse, in the 
fourth story. As for the time to find me, I am 
scarcely ever from home; if I ever do go out, it is 
after dinner, between twelve and one o'clock.” 

“‘ Balken-Gasse, No. 40,” said the painter, while 
he continued drawing assiduously. “I won’t for- 


get.” 
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In the mean time, Beil had returned unobserved 
into the room, and approaching Arthur, as if to wish 
him good morning and to look at his drawing, he 
shoved a piece of paper into his hand, on which was 
written: “ Ask what sum is given for translating the 
work.” 

Herr Staiger was j us@pout to leave the room. 

“A propos,” said Arthur, “ translating must be a 
lucrative business. You require no previous studies; 


you have only to write on, and are handsomely 


. paid. I suppose you earn a pretty good sum, Herr 


Staiger ?” 
\. “Yes, certainly,” said Blaffer, answering for the 
&d man, “if you are assiduous, and write quickly.” 
ok ovo it be indiscreet on my part,” said Arthur, 
se ta inquire what sum you pay for each printed 
sheet 2” 

Thig question did certainly seem decidedly indis- 
creet, for Herr Blaffer’s eyebrows frowned porten- 
tously. Herr Staiger was silent, while Herr Beil 
looked quite delighted. 

“That is a question difficult to answer,” said 
Blaffer, after a pause. “As I said already, a 
hard-working person can make a good sum by 
translating.” 

“ Then,” said Arthur, coolly, “ my question should 
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have been, How long does it take to translate each 
sheet? Herr Staiger, you certainly are a hard- 
working man, what do you make each day ?” 

Staiger scarcely knew what to answer. He 
glanced at the bookseller, who was turning a ruler 
in his fingers, and looking very angry; he then 
looked at Beil, who, staxffhg behind Blaffer, kept 
nodding his head so violently at him, that the old 
man could not help a slight smile. 

“ Well?” said Arthur. 

“ Yes—well ! certainly—as Herr Blaffer truly 


says,” answered the old man, “if you work hard 





you may earn something. I, for instance 

“ What do you care about that?” said Blaffer, 
interrupting the old man. “Come to my room and 
let us settle the terms of the illustrations, and I can 
tell you all about the translations.” 

“‘ Allow Herr Staiger to speak,” said Arthur, 
carelessly. 

“‘T usually rise at four o'clock,” said the old man, 
‘¢ make a small fire in the stove, place my table near 
it, and when my fingers, which are usually a good 
deal benumbed, again begin to get warm I take up 
my pen and commence; but before rising I always 
read some chapters in bed, so that the work may go 
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on quicker. { write on till seven o'clock, when the 
children rise and expect their breakfast.” Herr 
Staiger said this with a melancholy smile. ‘ But I 
do not require to plague myself about that,” con- 
tinued he, “ for my eldest daughter, Clara, prepares 
it, so I lose no time. The five hours from four to 
nine are the most value, for as Clara goes out at 
nine o'clock, I am then left alone with the younger 
children, who constantly disturb me, especially the 
boy, who does not yet go to school. At one mo- 
ment I must take him away from the window, at 
another make him a plaything of some kind to 
induce him to sit quiet; and when it is eleven 
o'clock I must see that the fire is not out, that 
when Clara returns she may be able to prepare 
our frugal dinner. From twelve to one is my time 
for relaxation. After this I begin to work again, 
and write on unceasingly till nine, ten, and even 
eleven o’clock at night.” 

“¢ And after such a day of toil, how much have 
you translated?” said Arthur, eagerly. 

“When all gocs well, a whole sheet,” said 
Staiger. “Tassure you, Herr Erichsen, that to 
translate sixteen closely-printed pages like these is 
no trifling work.” 
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“Indeed, I think so!” said Arthur, sighing. 
‘“‘ Heavens! when I represent to myself that in this 
country, where we are so accustomed to enjoy air 
_ and freedom, there should be any one obliged to sit 
hour after hour bent over the paper, both mind and 
body occupied, and thinking, as it were, in two 
languages! I feel certaigt could never stand it. 
But it must be some comfort, at all events, to know 
that you are gaining so good a sum that you can 
lay by something for your children.” 

This conversation was evidently very disagrecable 
to Herr Blaffer. He fidgeted on his chair, coughed, 
and at last, out of all patience, said, snappishly, 
“ Well! my good sir, we must all work,—you and 
I, and every man that lives—though in different 
ways.” 

“ But, Herr Staiger,” said Arthur, “ to return to 
my question. What does such a hard day’s work 
bring you?” 

“Two gulden,” said the old man. Words which 
Arthur repeated in a tone as if it were impossible 
he could have heard rightly. 

“Two gulden for fourteen hours’ hard work of 
body and mind—two gulden! and only to be paid 
till your strength gives way, as it soon must under 
such martyrdom.” 
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“But, my dear sir,” said the old man, meekly, 
“T only share the fate of thousands of my fellow- 
creatures, and those who earn their bread by day 
labour are worse off than Iam. No weather prevents 
my work. I may sit at my desk whether there is 
snow, rain, or sunshine.” — 

*¢ Too true,” said Art ; “ there are numbers of 
our workpeople far worse off. Alas! we don’t re- 
quire to go to ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ to find fright- 
ful misery and oppression. We can see plenty of 
that in our own beloved country.” 

“ Very true,” said Herr Beil, staring at Blaffer 
fixedly, who had in the mean time risen from his 
chair. 

Arthur, turning to him, said, “I beg to speak to 
you for a moment in the next room, when we can 
fix the terms on which I will execute the illustra- 
tions for you. Herr Staiger, pray be so kind as to 
wait forme. We will walk: home together, if you 
please.” 

We do not consider ourselves obliged to inform 
the reader of the arrangements Arthur made with 
Herr Blaffer, but the results of the conversation were 
very agreeable to the old man; for when the book- 
seller returned, he went to his desk with a tolerably 
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complacent face, and handed to the astonished Herr 
Staiger the advance he had requested, with an ad- 
dition of eight gulden, saying, with a smile, “My 
esteemed friend, I have pleasure in doing what 
you wish, and as the number of our subscribers 
seems to be increasing, and your translation is not 
bad, I will next month @ere catching an angry 
glance of Arthur's he corrected himself, saying)— 
next week I mean—raise' your payment to five 
gulden for each printed sheet.” 

Herr Blaffer had passed a very uneasy forenoon, 
so when Arthur and the old man had left him, the 
latter thanking him repeatedly, the bookseller went 
to a tavern, as he usually did, leaving Herr Beil and 
his apprentice to enjoy their frugal meal, which did 
not at all suit his taste. 

He therefore left his house, and the sallow ap- 
prentice, who had been hitherto busily packing 
books, hastened to the ‘window, and watched there 
till he had disappeared round the corner. 

Beil was again seated on his high stool, and had 
seized @ paper, on which Arthur had drawn a 
sketch almost unconsciously during the previous 
conversation. 

“Look,” said he to his pale-faced subordinate, 
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“there he is as large as life, the slave-merchant 
Blaffer, and we too are not forgotten. Herr Erich- 
sen has drawn me as Uncle Tom, and that wretched 
creature in the corner, with crooked legs, 1s your 
very image.” 

The apprentice, however, did not at all seem to 
enjoy the joke. “Whalan elegantly dressed gen- 
tleman Herr Erichsen is,” said the apprentice, dole- 
fully; “such bright gloves, and such good man- 
ners! When I look at him and then think what 
we are!” 

“ What relation are you to Herr Blaffer?” said 
the clerk, suddenly. 

“No relation exactly, but he was a very old 
friend of my father’s.” 

“ And when your mother died, you and your 
young sister came to live with Herr Blaffer; you 
were made apprentice and Elise housemaid. May 
Heaven reward our master for all his kindness ac- 


cording to his motives!” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


HOME SCENES. 


AMONG the crowds who dispersed after the noble 
lady’s funeral to-day, we must call our reader’s 
attention to a stout old gentleman with rather feeble 
lees, but a very grave and dignified air. On each 
side of him were two young men about thirty, one 
fair, with a frank, good-humoured countenance, and 
thoughtful eyes, the other with dark hair and whis- 
kers, and spectacles. 

“Indeed,” remarked the old gentleman, taking a 
pinch of snuff, “ the deceased lady was a most re- 
spectable person. How much she gave to all our 
charitable institutions, and how condescending she 
was to all those with whom she had any inter- 
course! I said condescending, and I mean it. She 
a baroness, one of the first families we have, and 
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when she visjted my wife she showed her so much 
friendship.” 

“Yes, when she visited her,” said the gentleman 
in spectacles, sarcastically. “ But what were the mo- 
tives of these visits?” 

“Well,” said the old gentleman, “her motives 
were the noblest and best. She collected subscrip- 
tions for the education of poor girls, and for the 
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support of old, helpless 
 Drunkards !” 

“‘ And,” continued the old gentleman, disregard- 
ing this interruption, “ when we met her, she always 
honoured us with a charming smile, and a friendly 
greeting.” 

“A smile for our strong box,” said the other, 
' “for in other respects she left us, very properly, in 
the sphere in which we were born.” 

The old gentleman answered, “ Distinctions of 
rank and position cannot be too strongly marked, 
and I am proud that this 1s so well understood ‘in 
my house.” 

“By my mother, for example,” said the young 
man with fair hair. 

“ Precisely so. Your mother is a person of strong 
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principle, which is a blessing developed on the whole 
household.” 

“On one of the household, however,” said he of 
the spectacles, “this blessing is not much developed. 
Arthur has not profited much by my mother’s 
maxims.” 

“ Unfortunately, Arthur would be an artist,” said 
the old gentleman, “and thus he moves in circles 
and comes into contact with people who do not in- 
fluence him to much good.” 

“Qh! don’t let us discuss poor Arthur,” said Ed- 
ward, the fair-haired young man. “I can’t under- 
stand, Alphonse, why you are always so fond of 
attacking other people. I should not like to be 
your wife.” 

“Nor would I like to be the husband of your 
wife,” said Alphonse, with a sneer. 

At these words an expression of pain crossed 
Edward's face, and, turning to the stout old gentle- 
man, he said, “ Good-by, father. I am to dine with 
you, but wish to go home first.” 

The old man then pursued his way with his 
spectacled companion, who was his son-in-law, while 
his own son crossed the street slowly to a large 
house, where he lived in the first ¢tage. 
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It was, as we know, winter, and a cold raw morn- 
ing. A little girl, about three years old, in a pretty 
pink merino frock, was sitting on the house-steps, 
on the hard, damp stones, and her arms and shoulders 
were quite red from cold. 

The young man started when he saw the child, 
lifted her in his arms, and asked, “ What are you 
doing here, Anna? Why are you not in your warm 
nursery up-stairs? Who allowed you to go out 
alone into the street? Is Oscar in the house, or 
where is he?” 

The little girl, a pretty child, with bright hazel 
eyes, smiled at her papa’s impaticnt questions. “TI 
came down,” said she; “the doors were open; and 
Oscar is with me, but he has run round the corner 
to buy some whipcord.” 

“ And is mamma up-stairs?” 

“YT don’t know,” said the child, carelessly. “ But 
I have not seen her for a long time.” 

Edward bit his lips and went on quickly. A lofty 
glass-door leading to the hall stood open. To the left 
were the kitchen and the nursery. From the latter 
proceeded sounds of loud laughing and talking. 

‘He opened the door suddenly, and found, as he 
expected, all his servants chattering, and gossipping, 
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and drinking coffee, while his precious children 
were allowed to go out into the cold half-clad, and 
one of them, the boy, who was only four years old, 
running about in the streets without any attendance. 

Edward asked, sternly, where the children were. 
At the moment he appeared the servants looked 
very much embarrassed, but the nurse now coolly 
said: “ They were here this moment. They must 
have run into the drawing-room, I suppose.” 

“You suppose?” said he, indignantly. “Is that 
a proper answer? I found Anna sitting in the cold, 
and Oscar has run into the street. Is this the way 
in which you perform your duty?” 

“The children have not been two minutes out of 
my sight,” said the nurse, pertly. “TI do all I can, 
but I know, sir, you can’t bear me, and if my lady 
did not value me as she does, I would long ago 
have left this house.” 

Edward made no answer, but went to his wife’s 
room. 

Although it was eleven o'clock, Madame had 
only just finished her cup of coffee. She was a 
pretty young woman, with quantities of fair 
hair, which was now in great disorder, pushed 
under a crumpled cap with faded flowers. Her 
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dress was equally untidy. She had a morning gown 
of elegant materials, but she had not fastened it 
properly, and to hide all deficiencies she had thrown 
a velvet mantilla over her shoulders, which, only 
intended to be worn out of doors, was now all 
crushed against the back of the chair on which the 
lady leaned. 

She did not raise her head on her husband’s 
entrance. Indeed, she gave no very gentle shove to 
her arm-chair, so that her back might be turned to- 
wards Edward. 

“Tt is I, love,” said he, in a gentle tone. 

He received no answer. 

*‘ T have just returned from the funeral of Baroness 
von M 





. You were not up when I went. How 
are you to-day? Did you sleep well?” 

Madame’s only answer was a disdainful shrug of 
her shoulders, and coolly opening a book which lay 
on her lap. 

“TJ wish to know if you slept well?” said he, 
in a louder voice. 

On which she turned her head slowly, and said, 
with a sneer, “ What do you care about my night’s 
rest, or my rest in any way? There is no reat 


with you, day or night.” 
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“ How! no rest with me? What do you mean?” 

“Qh,” said Madame, saucily, “when you are 
out of the house there is peace, but the moment 
you return you begin scolding the poor servants.” 

‘‘The poor servants!’ answered he, his face 
flushing with indignation. “Don’t talk to me of 
the poor servants. Perhaps you may know where 
your children are.” 

“In good hands, I don’t doubt. I have entire 
confidence in their nurse.” 

“Well! when I came home, the thermometer 
being exactly twelve degrees of cold, I found Anna 
sitting in a thin frock at the door, and Oscar run- 
ning about the streets, and the servants sitting -gos- 
sipping together, asif there were no children in the 
world.” 

“Does that surprise you?” said Madame. “ The 
children are trained to consider you the first, in- 
deed the only person in this house, and probably 
ran out to meet you.” 

‘6 And pray who trains the children thus, to use 
your own expression ?” 

“Why you, I suppose.” 

“Tf so, and you dislike my training, why don’t 
you take this trouble yourself? it would only be 
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the duty of a mother to do so. But then you 
would be obliged to have the children with you 
sometimes, and that would bore you too much.” 

“I see the children quite as often as it is neces- 
sary.” 

“This morning little Anna told me she had not 
seen you at all, Oh, Bertha, Bertha!” said he, in 
a softened voice, “nearly the half of the day is 
over and you have not seen your children. I 
cannot understand such indifference; to me, the 
sight of their sweet, innocent faces in the morning 
is the happiest hour of the day.” 

No answer; but Madame shut her book violently, 
and laughed scornfully. 

“You always reproach me,” said he, “ with 
being irritable; and, alas! it is too true that peace 
has vanished both from our home and our hearts, 
but not my love for you and the children—these 
fasten me with chains to my home, though no 
longer a happy one, but a place of actual martyr- 
dom. I have not sufficient resolution to break 
these chains, and you make me the slave of your 
temper, which is terrific—unendurable. For weeks 
I hear no kind or loving word from your lips. You 
refuse to be grateful for all the blessings God has 
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granted you; but there you sit, idle, sarcastic, 
indifferent both towards me and towards your 
children.” 

“‘ Tiresome—odiously tiresome reproaches, which 
I have heard times without number. Do let me 
alone.” So saying, with an angry look she turned 
her back on him, took up her book again, and 
sank deeper into her arm-chair. 

The young man was, indeed, as he said, the 
slave of his wife, and a slavery of the hardest kind. 
If his disposition had resembled hers, their married 
life might have gone on as many others have done; 
or if she had even shown anger, a storm might 
have cleared the atmosphere, and all had been 
bright again; but as she usually affected complete 
indifference to his just ebullitions of anger, and 
played the part of an injured saint, which she did 
very cleverly, his kind heart generally relented, and 
he was always the first to offer the hand of recon- 
ciliation. 

On this occasion he walked up and down the 
room, looking at his wife, who continued com- 
posedly reading. 

‘Ah, Bertha!” said he, at last, “things cannot 
go on in this way—you must see that. Believe 
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me, our whole happiness will soon be wrecked for 
ever.” 

No answer, of course. 

“Why are you always so miserable and so dis- 
contented? Who has a more enviable existence, or 
more luxuries than you? Yet you are for ever 
complaining, and unhappy. I can bear this life no 
longer.” 

Edward rushed to the door, but looked round, 
in the hope that one gentle word, or look, might 
recal him; but in vain. ‘Then he opened the door 
in despair, and closed it with a degree of violence 
which made the house shake. 

When he came into his study he threw him- 
self into a chair, and looked round at the richly- 
furnished apartment. There was every arrange- 
ment conducive to comfort and luxury, but there 
was bitter sorrow in his heart. He sank his head 
on his hands. How dearly he had loved his wife! 
What fair visions had once been his of domestic 
happiness !—a family circle, with a loving wife and 
sweet children, undisturbed by the storms of life. 
Alas! what was the reality now? In his home a 
storm constantly raged, destroying every blossom, 
and to find peace he must leave that home and seek 
it in the busy world. 
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Long he sat absorbed in such painful reveries, 
despairing to find any means of altering his mi- 
serable fate. He saw his future life drag on in a 
bondage more severe than the slave endures who is 
driven by the whip to hard labour. 

Madame, on her side, no sooner heard the door 
shut than she threw down her book violently on the 
floor, and muttered furiously: “ This endless tor- 
ment is not to be borne. How provokingly am I 
lectured and scolded! Every action watched; my 
very looks commented on; and at his command 
T am to look pleased and amiable. Oh! this life is 
dreadful—a life of misery and slavery. Of what 
use are riches to me? In all this luxury and splen- 
dour I am only a miserable slave !” 

The reader may imagine that, after this domestic 
scene, the young man went alone to dine with his 
parents. Madame pretended she had a bad head- 
ache, and so remained at home. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


TABLEAUX VIVANTS. 


THE house of Herr Erichsen, the banker, was 
in every respect both comfortably and handsomely 
furnished. The family lived in the first dage, and 
his counting-house was on the ground-floor. We 
are already acquainted with the head of the house 
and his son-in-law, Alphonse. He had marmied the 
banker’s only daughter, Marianne, whose parents 
gave up to them the second story, which was the 
more convenient, as Alphonse was a partner in the 
bank. 

The worthy banker was nominally the head of 
the family, but his lady ruled with an iron sceptre, 
and her power was almost unlimited—we say almost, 
for there was one person in the house who ventured 


sometimes to argue a point with her, and to main- 
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tain his own opinion, and that person was her 
son-in-law. 

The banker was a jovial man, who wished every 
one to do as they pleased; but he had, by unwise 
concessions, in order to obtain the hand of a rich 
citizen’s only daughter, allowed the reins to be 
taken entirely out of his hands. He was not con- 
sidered as the lady’s equal by her family—indeed, 
some good-natured cousins had discovered that Herr 
Erichsen’s grandfather had two brothers, one a 
beadle and the other a barber. When, therefore, 
the long pedigree of the lady was referred to, a 
mésalliance was not to be denied. 

The house of the banker was highly considered, 
and to be seen there was a passport to all circles. 

His lady was a tall, lank woman, with a thin, 
stern face, and a long, sharp nose. She had quick 
bright eyes, and her decided manner showed that 
she was quite unaccustomed to contradiction. 

Dinner was over; the old gentleman, who had as 
usual made an excellent one, was walking up and 
down the room, with his hands behind his back; 
his lady sat bolt upright in the corner of a sofa, for 
she did not consider it consistent with propriety to 


lean back. 
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In the other corner sat her daughter, Marianne, 
lounging indolently, being more modern in her 
ways, and her feet on a comfortable footstool. 

She was a pretty little woman, with fair hair and 
sweet eyes, with a gentle expression. She was 
listening attentively to her brother Edward, who 
was probably repeating to her the painful scene of 
the morning; and though the mamma seemed to 
pay no attention, in reality neither word nor move- 
ment escaped her notice. 

The most lively of the group were Arthur and 
Alphonse, who were standing at a window, laugh- 
ing and talking. 

“ Arthur,” said Alphonse, after a little conversa- 
tion, “pray what takes you so often to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Balken-Gasse? I heard of this 
lately. What is your inducement to go there, may 
I ask ?” 

“Tl” said Arthur—“I did not know I went 
there oftencr than to other interesting places.” 

“Oh! so you consider the Balken-Gasse an in- 
teresting place?” 

“ Certainly—for a painter. The old picturesque 
houses, the canal, and the constant crowds of 


people, offer the most useful studies to an artist.” 
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“Oh, you painters are an enviable race! If 
you wander about at midnight, you are making 
studies from the lights and shadows of the moon; 
if you are met at dawn of day, you are observing 
the changing effects of the rising sun; and if you 
are seen escorting some strange-looking person, you 
are with a model.” 

“It is a pity, then, that you are not an artist 
too,” said Arthur, laughing. 

The old gentleman, who heard these last words, 
said: 

“No, no, Alphonse; one artist in a family is 
enough. Whatdo you say, mamma?” 

The lady turned her sharp nose. to the window, 
and answered: 

“‘ Knough !—yes, more than enough, in my 
opinion.” 

“Do you hear what your mother says, Arthur ?” 

“Qh, I have heard her say that a thousand 
times.” 

“‘T complain,” said the mother, “that you do 
not attempt any great work—everlasting sketches 
—nothing completed. You have not even finished 
the portrait of our excellent friend the chancellor's 
wife, which you began six months ago.” 
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“Such an admirable person,” said the banker, 
“and so highly connected.” 

“Possibly,” said Arthur; “a very admirable 
lady, with a red face, red hair, and who insisted 
on being painted in a cap with red ribbons and a 
red gown. It was not to be endured: my eyes 
would have been utterly scorched.” 

“¢ As we are all here except, as usual, your wife,” 
said the mamma, turning to her son Edward, “ we 
may consult together as to a grand soirée, which I 
intend shortly to give to my friends. I think of 
arranging tableaux vivants. A large curtain might 
be hung in the spacious green drawing-room, and 
it would also give Arthur an opportunity of show- 
ing people what his knowledge of art can accom- 
plish.” 

“ Your idea, mother, is charming,” said Arthur. 
“J will lose no time in making sketches for the 
tableaux.” 

The old lady seemed pleased at the universal 
approbation of her scheme, for, though she would 
most decidedly have carried it through in spite of 
all opposition, still it was more agreeable to find no 
difference of opinion. 

“May I appear in the tableaux?” said Marianne 
to her husband. 
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On which Alphonse, who had been standing at 
the window, looking in high good humour, now 
frowned portentously, raised his spectacles, and said, 
In a contemptuous tone, “ My dear, you must leave 
that to younger people; all you can aspire to is a 
modest place in the background which no other 
person may care to fill. Besides, I don’t choose 
you to be standing in all sorts of attitudes with 

strangers.” 

The mamma stretched her long neck, and said, 
with a sharp look from her grey eyes, “ The arrange- 
ments are my affair, son-in-law, and wherever I 
choose to place Marianne, I suppose you will not 
interfere.” 

“And why not?” said Alphonse. “I have a 
great respect for your arrangements, madam, but 
not within my house: there I am master.” 

“Gently, gently,” said the banker, who saw his 
helpmate’s sallow face flush violently ; “let us have 
no disputes. Mamma’s arrangements will please 
us all.” 

Alphonse inwardly smiled. 

“‘I wish your wife had Alphonse for a husband,” 
whispered Marianne to Edward. 

“ Or that I had as decided and stern a temper as 
he has,” said Edward, sighing. 
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“ Arthur,” said his mother, “ you will bring 
some sketches to-morrow for me to choose from, and 
I will make outa list of the most eligible people to 
invite to appear in them.” 

“The most eligible on this occasion will be the 
prettiest and youngest,” said Arthur. 

“ Certainly, but we must consider rank and posi- 
tion. Besides, with the aid of paint, costume, and 
distance, it 1s not necessary to be very young or 
handsome in tableaux.” 

“ Talking of costumes,” said Arthur, “shall I ask 
the director of the theatre to lend us some?” 

“Theatrical costumes,” said his mother, shaking 
her head; “they won’t do at all. To permit the 
dresses of actresses, singers, and dancers to enter 
my house is totally out of the question; no mother 
would allow her innocent daughters to wear them.” 

“ But the gowns, mamma, could not harm their 
innocence,” answered Arthur, angrily. 

“ Such persons,” continued his mother, gravely, 
“ might thus think themselves authorised to intrude 
themselves on us, so I won’t hear of it.” 

“ But the end justifies the means,” said the banker, 
soothingly, “and I believe, if you wish the tableaux 
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to succeed, you must have recourse to dresses from 
the theatre.” 

‘Tt is very doubtful,” said Arthur, “ whether we 
may be able to get them; and rely upon it, however 
fine ladies may affect to despise dancers and actresses, 
they won’t disdain to wear their dresses if it is to 
assist in embellishing their own charms.” 

The banker's lady said she would reflect on the 
subject. She then rose with a stately air, which 
was a sign for departure. Marianne went up-stairs, 
trying in vain to win a kind word from her husband. 

The banker went to his study to read the news- 
paper. Alphonse went down to the counting-house 
to lecture the clerks. 

Arthur retired into his painting-room, which was 
in a building behind his father’s house. 

Mamma had returned to say, once for all, that she 
was resolved to keep her house pure from the con- 
tamination of theatrical garments. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
A MOTHER AND HER CHILD. 


WINTER was now come in earnest; snow lay 
heavily on every object. In the city, its depth was 
considered as an invitation given by winter to 
sledging; so in all the streets there was an inces- 
sant ringing of the bells of sledges and cracking of 
whips, and those who were not very careful were 
in great risk of being run over by a sledge or a 
carriage: the latter was more especially dangerous, 
as the sound of the wheels was entirely deadened 
by the thick snow. 

On this day the streets seemed devoted to purposes 
of amusement, and those who had nothing to do 
out of doors, were too glad to remain at home. 

In the more aristocratic parts of the town were 
seen brilliant sledges, gilt and covered with furs, 
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from whence peeped forth gay faces animated by 
frost and eager talking. The fiacre and droschky 
horses were standing in long rows harnessed to 
sledges, surrounded by boys, who looked with an 
envious eye at every one who hited one of these 
vehicles. , 

The life and tumult in this part of the town 
made the obscure and distant streets appear stall 
more solitary and silent. No sledges were there, 
and few carriages, and when one did occasionally 
pass, there was no sound of wheels nor of footsteps 
as passengers moved along. In most of these streets 
no part was swept except a little path to the houses, 
and had it not been for an occasional group of boys, 
bombarding each other with snowballs, and making 
snow mer, the houses and people in this vicinity 
would all have appeared sunk into a deep winter’s 
sleep. 

The quarter, however, where the canal was, 
seemed a degree more lively. Many workpeople 
lived here, such as blacksmiths, before whose houses 
the white snow soon became sooty and black, or was 
altovether melted away by some red-hot wheels 
rolled out to cool. Many laundresses also inhabited 
this quarter, and as their usual drying-grounds were 
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unavailable in this weather, they had fastened long 
ropes along the canal, whence were suspended a 
strange collection of different coloured garments, 
their green, blue, red, and yellow hues forming a 
bright contrast to the snow. 

If our reader will follow us, we will turn our 
steps to one of these houses, an old gloomy building 
with high gables, whose front looks sternly at us, 
with its grated windows, used as storg-rooms for 
fruit. On the other side, facing the canal, the house 
is inhabited by many families. To reach this side 
we must cross the court and then ascend an old 
turning stair, whose steps are proken and decayed, 
a discoloured rope offering in the gloom its guid- 
ance to the hesitating passenger. 

Arrived in the first story, we find the atmosphere 
rather damp and mouldy, which is accounted for by 
the vicinity of the canal, and also from none of the 
doors ever being shut, so that every kind of weather 
finds admittance into the building, once used as 
a barrack, but now let to a strange variety of 
people. 

One of the habitations in this old barrack, which 
we are now invisibly visiting, consisted of a tole- 


tably well-sized room, the walls of which were white- 
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washed, and lighted by two high windows. An 
iron stove warmed the room very comfortably; a 
large table was placed between the windows, some 
well-stuffed chairs covered with striped cotton, an 
old sofa in the corner, on the walls a small mirror, 
and a couple of engravings in dark wood frames, 
were all the furniture. ‘There was a coffee-pot and 
some cups on the table, and though of very plain 
crockery still the contents had an agreeable fra- 
grance. The milk looked good, and there were 
some lumps of sugar on a soup-plate, beside which 
there was some white bread. 

A woman was sitting at the table, who had just 
poured herself out a large cup of coffee, which she 
was slowly stirring with a spoon. This woman 
might be about fifty, plainly dressed, with a broad, 
shrewd face, which bore traces of former beauty. 
She had a perpetual assumed smile on her lips, for 
as soon as her features were in repose, her eyes and 
her whole expression had something sharp and re- 
pulsive. 

A young person was seated opposite her, about 
twenty-two years of age, though apparently older. 
She was a delicate-looking girl, shabbily dressed, 
with pale, hollow cheeks, on which were two bright 
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ted spots, such as country people call “ churchyard 
roses.” Her eyes, too, had an unearthly glittering 
look, and her white hands, which were crossed be- 
fore her on the table, trembled visibly. 

Ip one window another girl was seated, who, in 
all the bloom and freshness of youth and health, 
formed a complete contrast to the one we have just 
described, and whom, indeed, we are already ac- 
quainted with, being Mademoiselle Marie, of the 
corps de ballet. 

The woman at the table is her aunt, Madame ) 
Becker, and the consumptive-looking girl is a semp- 
stress in the town, who had come a few minutes be- 
fore, and whose unexpected appearance seemed by 
no means agreeable to Frau Becker. She had offered 
her a chair rather sulkily, and while stirrmg her 
coffee, she said, “ Well, Catherine, tell me what 
brings you here? If I can help you, I will do my 
best. But what can be done?” 

The sempstress was evidently too much excited 
to be able to give an immediate answer. She drew 
a deep breath, her face flushing violently. “I have 
walked too hurriedly,” said she, after a pause. 
“Working by the day, no time is to be lost. I 
would like to have come yesterday, but I know 
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you don’t like being disturbed after eight o'clock at 
night, and before seven o’clock in the morning was 
too early for you.” 

“You might have sent Agnes, your youngest 
sister,” said Frau Becker. 

A strange smile flitted across the pale atices of 
the girl while she hurriedly answered, “No, no; 
Agnes has no time—no time at all. But I am so 
agitated that I can scarcely speak.” She looked 

round at the young dancer and then again at Frau 
Becker, as if to ask whether she might speak before 
the girl, 

Frau Becker nodded, and said, “Oh! never mind 
her. Itis as well she should know what goes on 
in the world. I think I almost guess what you 
want with me, Catherine.” ‘ 

“YT am sure you must,” said the girl, in an 
agitated voice. “I can take no rest. You know 
that during the week I never can get away, but the 
two last Sundays I went to the woman’s house, and 
meither found her nor the child pt home. Oh! that 
was hard to bear.” 

Madame Becker shrugged her shoulders, and 
answered: “Chance, of course! You cannot ex- 
pect, Catherine, that the woman should stay at 
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home on Sundays on your account. She has visits 
to make also.” 

“ But it is hard on me,” said the girl. “ Why 
do I toil the whole week from morning to night? 
What keeps me up when I think I must give way? 
Nothing, nothing but the little child. My sole joy 
and happiness is to see its dear face, and to kiss a 
thousand times its hair, its eyes, its little hands and 
feet; and she had begun to know me quite well. 
I brought her something every Sunday, and she 
looked so pretty in her new bluc woollen frock! 
And now I have not seen her for fourteen days!” 

The poor creature had spoken all this in the 
greatest excitement, while her eyes wandered as if 
looking into a distance and seeing the smile of her 
child. 

Madame Becker finished her coffee, and then 
said: ‘¢ Catherine, you are as excitable and eager as 
ever—never a moment's composure.” 

“No, Iam no longer what I once was,” answered 
the girl, sorrowfully; “but still I have shown 
patience, and when they said she would not be home 
till very late, I went quietly home. Had I been able, 
I would have seated myself on the steps, and stayed 
there the whole night and the next day, and every 
day and night, till she returned with my child; 
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but,” said she, sinking back, “though my will is as 
eager as ever, my strength is gone.” 

“T have allowed you to finish all you had to 
say,” answered Frau Becker, after a pause, during 
which she arranged her cap, and put on one of her 
odious smiles, contradicted by the malignant ex- 
pression of her eyes; “ now tell me what you wish 
me todo? Shall I go myself and visit your child, 
or what do you propose ?” 

The young dancer at the window, who was busy 
sewing sandals on a pair of pink satin shoes, had 
allowed her hands and her work to sink on her lap, 
and listened attentively to the complaints of the 
poor sempstress. She rose gently, and went into 
the recess of the window, apparently to look into the 
strect, but in reality to hear the conversation better. 

The sempstress had clasped her hands on the 
table, and had bent forward, fixing her eyes on 
Madame Becker with an earnestness which seemed 
to make that worthy woman very uncomfortable. 
“You know,” said she, in a low, impressive voice, 
“what was agreed on with fim. You arranged 
the affair yourself. You know, that when he de- 
serted me, I refused all help either for myself or 
my child; you know that well. ‘I wanted nothing 
from him; a gift from him would have brought a ' 
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curse with it. Well! he seemed happily to have 
forgotten us, for I heard no more of him till, about 
four weeks ago, when Babette, who sews along 
with me, told me he was going to be married. 

“¢J don’t care,’ said I; ‘I have my child.’ 

“¢ ¢ Yes,’ said Babette, ‘but they want the child.’ 

“6 Fiow! said I, in agony. 

“ ¢'Well, his family wish to have it out of sight, 
at all events.’ 

“¢ At these words a feeling of anguish overpowered 
me, and I would have gone instantly to the nurse’s 
house where the child was; but the shock was too 
great, and I was unable to move. Well! next day 
was Sunday, and I went, but they said the woman 
and my child were out; the next Sunday the same. 
And now I come to ask you the truth. You know 
him and his family. I care not for his marrying ; 
but the child is my own; he has no nght to it. 
You must see that, Frau Becker. He can have no 
claim to the child; he never cared for it, never saw 
it; and in the wide world I have nothing else to 
cling to.” 

“Catherine,” said Frau Becker, “I must own 
that I have no good news for you; but very dif- 
ferent from your hasty suspicions. I saw Frau 
Bilz, the nurse, a few days ago; and when I asked 
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for your child she shook her head, and said that she 
was very sickly, and, even with the greatest care, 
she dreaded the result.” 

‘But my child was not sickly,” said the girl— 
“ot least not a fortnight ago. I then saw her rosy 
and well.” 

“We cannot say she ever was quite that,” said 
Becker. “Think of all you suffered before her 
birth.” 

“TY did indeed suffer much, but the doctor assured 
me my child was quite healthy.” 

“‘ Let us hope the best,” said Becker. 

“Oh! what should I do,” said the sempstress, “ if 
the child were really to fall sick and die? I should 
soon die too; but in the mean time I would submit 
to the will of God. But as to allowing my child to 
be taken away from me, weak as I am I will resist 
that to the death. But I have nothing to fear, 
Becker, have I? They have no thoughts of re- 
moving the child ?” 

“Of course not. No one is thinking of your 
child,” said Frau Becker, who heard at that mo- 
ment a low knock at the door. 

She told Marie to see who was there, while 
Catherine rose slowly, coughing and leaning on the 
table. 


td 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
FALSE WITNESS. 


TE dancer went to the door, opened it gently, 
and said some words to the person standing there, 
and then admitted an elderly peasant woman, who 
stood at the door looking embarrassed at Madame 
Becker, who also started on seeing her. 

Catherine turned round, and, on seeing the 
woman, uttered a loud cry; at which Madame 
Becker stamped impatiently, and muttered a low 
execration. 

“That is the woman!” said the girl, with her 
eyes distended, and her pale face actually livid— 
“that is the woman! Now I shall hear of my 
child |” 

The peasant came forward awkwardly, her eyes 
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still fixed on Madame Becker, either to discover 
what she was to say, or perhaps shrinking from 
looking at the unhappy mother. 

“Well!” cried Madame Becker, with apparent 
anxiety, “what do you want? Do you want me 
or Catherine? There she is. Saythe truth. Has 
anything happened to the child?” 

The peasant shook her head and sighed. Frau 
Becker affected to look at Catherine with sym- 
pathy, who stood as if rooted to the spot, with 
staring eyes, the two red spots spreading over her 
cheeks. 

“‘So something has happened to the child?” said 
Becker, after a long pause. ‘“ What has happened? 
Speak out!” 

“Dead!” said the woman, without venturing to 
look at the wretched mother—“ the child is dead !” 

At this moment Marie came forward and put 
her arm round Catherine to support her, embracing 
her with the warmest sympathy. 

“ Alas! it is too often so with young children,” 
said the nurse. “Last week sound and well—last 
night dead. Here is the certificate. Everything is 
in order.” 


Catherine gazed at her with dry, staring eyes, as 
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ifin a dream. Long she looked at them both, and 
neither could bear her glance, but in a minute she 
sank down in Marie’s arms, who supported her 
gently to the sofa, and then knelt beside her. 

The nurse now first ventured to look at the young 
woman, and said to Madame Becker, “It is very 
distressing, but she will get over it; and if the 
child had lived, it would have been a burdén and a 
plague to her for life.” 

‘It is an awkward business,” said Becker, “but 
as you are the best paid, you have the most risk.” 

“Hush ! hush!” said the nurse. “Come with me 
into the next room. I have something to tell you.” 

Then the two left the apartment, leaving Marie 
alone with the unhappy mother. 

Marie was in a state of great agitation, and looked 
anxiously after the women. She placed Catherine’s 
head gently against the chair and hastened to her 
room, from whence she brought a pillow, which she 
put under her head, and some eau-de-Cologne, with 
which she rubbed her forehead. 

She did all this hurriedly, with eager glances 
at the door of the next room, which Madame 
Becker had not entirely closed. After looking for 


a few moments at the girl’s pale face, she rose quickly 
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on seeing that her lips began to move, and that she 
uttered a light sigh. 

At last Catherine opened her eyes and looked 
gratefully at Marie, who smiled, and pointing to the 
next room, laid her finger on her lips, as if to say 
“Hush! not a word—not a sound.” Catherine 
seized her meaning at once, that a conversation 
was goilig on in the next room of deep interest to 
her, for she again closed her eyes, while the dancer 
crept softly to the door. 

She remained there listening for a few minutes, 
and then gliding back with as great caution to 
Catherine, she knelt down before her. Don’t 
speak a word,” whispered she, “ and when they come 
back, close your eyes again. Can you bear it if I 
tell you that things are not so bad as you heard just 
now ?” 

Catherine started. 

“Not nearly so bad, but still bad enough; but 
you must not scream. What you heard was true; 
the father is going to be married, but the child is 
not dead; she lives, but they have removed her.” 

“ Stolen her from me! my child! my child!” 

“Where they have taken her to I don’t know as 
yet, but I will find out.” 
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“They have stolen her—perhaps to destroy her. 
My poor little darling !” 

The dancer looked at her with compassion and 
shook her head. “They would have destroyed her 
at once, but they were afraid. Oh! I know where 
they have taken her—to some horrible woman such 
as they urged me before to send her to. She will 
pine away, and die a daily death of hunger, cold, 
and misery.” 

At these last words the wretched girl’s head fell 
back, her eyes closed, and drops of blood trickled 
from her lips. 

‘She is dying,” exclaimed Marie, loudly, “ she 
is dying!” 

At this cry both the women hurried from the 
next room. “ Poor creature!” said Becker, seizing 
one of Catherine’s cold hands, which was hanging 
down lifelessly. Her pulse fluttered feebly, and was 
scarcely perceptible. But the human heart is strong, 
and can endure almost any amount of misery and 
anguish. 

“Tf she were to die now,” said the peasant wo- 
man, “it would be no misfortune. What happiness 
can she have in the world? And she certainly 
can’t live six months longer. But if she recovers, give 
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her the certificate of the child’s death, and say she 
can fetch its bed and clothes whenever she chooses.” 

“T will tell her s0,” said Becker, adding, with a 
pious face, “and as for the expenses of the funeral, 
I will pay them. I am glad to assist the poor 
creature in her sorrow.” 

‘The expense was not much,” said Bilz; “ my 
sister arranged it this morning in her village. The 
coffin was small, and so the work not great. And 
now the snow is lying on it, that will be a comfort 
to her, and by next spring her grief won’t be so 
violent. Adieu, madame, and Mademoiselle Maric.” 
But Madame Becker followed her out. 

When they were again alone, Marie told Catherine 
more in detail what she had heard. Her child was 
not dead, but they had replaced it by a dying child, 
and thus procured a death certificate. Neither of 
the women had said where the infant was, but that 
it had been removed, at the instigation of the father’s 
family, to break the last tie between them. 

“But,” said Marie, “I will certainly discover 
where she is; only promise to try to be composed.” 

“Ah, how grateful I feel towards you, Marie, for 
your kindness! I will pray for you: for myself I 
scarcely dare to pray. You are so good, and s0 
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innocent, and so blooming, that you have every 
prospect of being one day happy. Then think 
sometimes of me, though I shall have been long 
dead, and, if my poor child still lives, assist her, if 
you can, for my sake.” 

The loud ringing of a bell startled them both. 

“Tt is the theatre carriage come for me,” said 
Marie. “ Excuse me, Catherine, but I must hurry 
away.” 

“ And I will go also,” said the poor sufferer, as 
she feebly rose; “ but you will come to me, Marie, if 
you find anything out about my child ?” 

“Rely on me; I will do all that les in my 
power.” Then the two girls parted, after once 
more embracing each other. 


Mm 2 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


FAR BEHIND THE SCENES, 


ALTHOUGH we have had so many descriptions, 
both in books and drawings, of the busy life which 
goes on behind the scenes, still they are in so far 
superficial, that they only allude to what appears in 
the full blaze of the lamps close to the stage. In the 
space farther back—namely, in the deep recesses of 
the theatre, behind the last coulisse, as well as in the 
dark nooks among the thunder and lightning and 
rain and hail apparatus, or in that quiet corner 
where the ropes of various chimes of bells are 
suspended—few of the uninitiated ever penetrate. 
We hear very little that is either true or interesting 
of these dark regions; and yet they are, like all 
space in heaven and earth, peopled with beings— 
and very busy and important beings too. 
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Here inhabit, from time immemorial, the race of 
machinists and scene carpenters, firemen, and as- 
sistants of every kind. They hate the brilliancy 
and noise of the theatre, preferring a quiet, dark 
corner, where they can talk together. They are 
not generally common workpeople, and many of 
them have already tried various professions before 
becoming hangers-on of the theatre, as the invisible 
guides of the pomp and splendour of its scenery 
and spectacle. Busy here the whole day, half in 
darkness, they have by degrees become accustomed 
to it, and like their quiet, twilight abode, with its 
dim, uncertain light, better than the bright sun- 
shine. Indeed, when they emerge into the open air 
to go home to dinner, they draw their caps over 
their faces, and seem to flutter shyly about the 
streets like disturbed owls. When at work, they 
dislike the curious, sharp, bright ray of sunshine 
which sometimes, during a daylight rehearsal, peeps 
through some interstice on the dark stage, cast- 
ing such a long, narrow stripe of pure gold, and 
such a glowing light between the black shadows, 
that the painted flowers seem to lose their bloom, 
and the green, so fresh and bright in lamplight, now 
looks grey and mouldy. 
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‘These poor workmen, groping about all day in 
darkness, care little for summer or sunshine; and 
when the latter shines over hill and valley, and ail 
men rejoice in its rays, and enjoy the fresh, fragrant 
breath of flowers and trees, these poor creatures pull 
creaking ropes up and down, hang up dusty scenes, 
or bring forth noisy thunder or pouring rain, 
which refreshes nothing, and only disturb and 
frighten legions of moths and bats. 

They are happier in winter, for then other men 
are also kept in their houses; and there is a very 
comfortable resting-place near the large iron stove 
close to the eighth coulisse, while outside the theatre 
the storm howls and real rain rushes violently down 
on the metal roof of the theatre. 

Yes! there is here a very comfortable corner, as 
if made for a place of rendezvous for machinists and 
carpenters. Close beside this, to the right, 1s the 
machinery for flying cars, &c., which is fastened 
with strong ropes; and to the left, a stair which 
gecends to the stage. The signals for ram and 
thunder hang close by; and the mouths of two 
large tubes open on this spot, through which 
orders can be quickly disseminated to all parts of 
the stage. Arm-chairs, benches, and sofas, to be 
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used in the after-acts, are placed here, of which 
the men unceremoniously avail themselves till they 
are wanted. 

This place, so far in the background, has its 
peculiar advantages. The race of oily lampists, in 
their strong-smelling fustian dresses, remain more 
in front. No one rushes about here, tumbling over 
your feet. It is too dismal and solitary for artists 
of the first and second class; and even the light- 
footed corps de ballet, if obliged to go to the other 
side of the theatre, glide quickly by the eighth 
coulisse, for there are terrible draughts, and a cold 
rush of air is incessantly filling the place from the 
stage. 

On this evening the decoration of the first act 
remains all the time, as it is one of those agreeable 
operas where the scene does not change, so the 
machinists and carpenters have nothing todo. A 
little group of talkers have met in the usual, place, 
and all those who have not a fixed post on the 
other side are here assembled. There is a royal 
throne, which will be wanted presently on the 
stage, on which the chief machinist is seated, but 
he has turned the cushion of red velvet, and 1s 
satisfied with the leather lining. 
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This chief machinist is Herr Hammer, an elderly 
man, constantly coughing and relating stories, and 
nodding his head, accompanied by the exclame- 
tion, “Yes, yes indeed!” probably to convince 
his hearers that his story was true, and not 
an invention of his own, which his colleagues, 
nevertheless, very much doubted, for the head 
machinist was well known to tell the most glaring 
untruths, especially as to the campaigns he had made 
as a soldier. 

We must not pass over another, person who was 
often to be found here. It was the tailor, Herr 
Schellinger, a little, mean-looking man, with bandy 
legs, a crooked back, and trembling hands. He was 
about sixty; he had worked indefatigably every hour 
of his life, and yet the only result was needy cir- 
cumstances and injured health. He had become a 
thoughtful snip, a man of imagination, and when 
he wag seated on his tailor’s board for many hours” 
together, his spirit, independent of the slavery of 
the needle, could soar about in the wide world, 
He therefore was constantly travelling—we mean in 
thought—and had the strange peculiarity, when he 
returned from one of these excursions, of main- 
taining that he had really made the journey, and 
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related the most marvellous tales. When he had 
finished his duties in dressing the actors, he used to 
steal away to the eighth coulisse and place himself 
near Herr Hammer, assuring every one that no one 
could tell a lie with so good a grace as the head 
machinist. So he criticised every word he spoke, 
and always tried to show him where he was exag- 
gerating. 

To the left of the royal throne was a black coffin, 
which had remained from the last scene of “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” who had loved, and suffered, and died 
the previous evening. 

The tailor was seated on the coffin, his hands 
folded on his knees, his head inclined to the left 
so that he might hear better. Near him were a 
couple of carpenters, and to the right of the throne 
was a figure which must be described more closely. 

It was that of a delicate-looking little man, in a 
shabby, threadbare, black coat, with a face on 
which age, and probably a dissipated life, had im- 
printed deep lines. Above his black neckcloth 
two high collars were seen, of a leaden tint, like 
the man’s own face, which a pair of dark blue 
piercing eyes in some degree animated. A foxy 
wig covered his head, which never remained long in 
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ama place, and the hair of which was rough, and. 
stood holt upright. The strangest thing about thia 
man was a water-hose which he carried on his lef 
arm, charged and ready for action. 

This was Herr W ander, a man of respectable family, 
who had been independent in his youth, but a 
passion for theatres had fettered him to the Thes- 
pian car. This was all very well while his youth 
and money lasted, but when these vanished, no 
manager of a theatre would have anything more to 
do with Herr Wander; he could no longer tread his 
beloved boards, and as his whole happiness was in 
the busy life of a theatre, he offered to perform the 
smallest service within its walls. He was by turns 
inspector, prompter, and even candle-snuffer, nay, 
at one time he became hairdresser to the actors, and 
as all these failed in turn, he went back to his home 
in the city, where he had the double good fortune 
to inherit a little property, and to obtain permission 
from the director of the theatre to assist at great 
representations in the character of fire extinguisher, 
whose duty it is to wander about behind the scenes, 
carefully examining lamps and decorations, and in- 
stantly sprinkling every suspicious spark. 

Before the throne was seated Schwindelmann, on 
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a turf bank, whose oaly duty was to let down the 
large curtain at the end of each act. Herr Hammer's 
son was leaning on one of the side-scenes, a young 
man about twenty, with a good, strong-built figure. 
He was also a machinist, and was speaking to one of 
his comrades seated near him on a block of wood, 
who was a complete contrast to him in appear-- 
ance; for if young Hammer, with his broad, mus- 
cular shoulders, and fresh, good-natured face, was the! 
very picture of health and life, the other was the 
image of sickness and death. His face was fallen 
in, his limbs emaciated, and he seemed to draw 
every breath with pain and difficulty. He appeared 
sunk in thought, while his eyes were fixed on the 
black coffin on which Herr Schellinger was seated. 

“ Don’t lose courage, Albert,” said the chief ma- 
chinist, turning to the sick man; “ you will get well 
again, when winter is once over, with its endless 
snow and frost—when spring comes.” 

The young man shook his head, and pointed to 
the coffin. 

“ Come, come,” said Hammer, “I will not have 
you despond. “Show yourself as little as possible, 
in the mean time, to the director; only take hold of 
a rope here and there, as if you were busy. Rely on 
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my son Richard; he will pull you through. And, in 
fact, it comes to the same thing, for he can do the 
work of two, so the theatre has no loss.” 

“Tam truly thankful to him,” said the sick man, 
“for how could I exist, if I were dismissed as use- 
less? I must then die of hunger. You have done 
so much for me, that I don’t know how I shall ever 
repay you. Alas! who would take me as a day- 
labourer !” 

“Tt is indeed a precarious thing to be a workman, 
and live on the daily labour of a man’s hands,” said 
Herr Wander; “I have often found that myself. 
If you work six days, you have six days’ pay, but 
then comes Sunday, which is made for the rest and 
recreation of man and beast, and there is nothing for 
that day, unless you have saved a few kreuzers 
during the week; and how is that to be done ?” 

“ And when you fall sick?” said Albert, slowly 
raising his head. “I repeat it again, if you had 
not helped me, my wife and children would have 
starved, and I would have been a lost man.” 

“T think an employer ought to be obliged to sup- 
port a workman when he is disabled by illness,” said 
Richard. 

“That would not be a bad plan,” said the tailor, 
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“and I will tell you, Richard, how you can make 
sure of it. You must paint yourself black, and join 
the slaves; then you will have your heart’s wish. 
To be sure you must work hard.” 

“ With all my heart,” said Richard. “ As for hard 
work, I think we know enough of that. I don’t 
speak of the theatre, but I should like to see a dozen 
lazy negroes, who are always complaining of gather- 
ing cotton in the fields and being lashed by the over- 
seer—I should, as I say, like to see these indolent 
black creatures obliged to put the roof on a house, 
and to carry up enormous logs, late in autumn, 
when, every morning, all the planks are covered 
with ice. A man then puts on his shroud daily. 
And as for blows, if you have a passionate master 
who understands how to use a thick stick, I can tell 
you it is no joke.” 

“ But then you are a free man,” said Wander. 

“ A free man!” said the other, laughing; “ much 
freedom we have. So thought the donkey, when he 
one day kicked off his sacks, and told the wolf soa 
minute before he devoured him.” 

“Richard is not far wrong,” said Schellinger— 
“a, slave is not so badly off. I shouldn’t mind being 
one. He sits in his cabin, eats all day the most 
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costly fruits, and is fed on rive broth and chickens ; 
and when he is too lazy to work, he declares he is 
all aches and pains, and stays at home.” 

“But you may do the same,” said Schwindel- 
mann. 

“Yes, but not under the same circumstances,” 
answered Schellinger. “ What becomes of the broth 
and chickens?” 

‘Nonsense, Schellinger,” said Herr Wander 
“vou are of a base, slavish nature. What avail: 
eating or drinking when you are debarred from 
freedom, and from all that is sublime and beautiful.’ 

“ What good does a poor tailor like me deriv: 
from the sublime and beautiful?” 

“ But if you were a slave,” said Richard, “ you 
could earn no money for yourself, and you couk 
possess no home of your own.” 

“That would be grievous indeed,” said the tailor 
bitterly. 

“ Besides,” said Hammer, “you would have n 
chance of ever becoming a magistrate or a coun 
cillor.” 

“ And being a free man as I now am, I suppos 
I have every chance of such dignities?” said Sche 
linger, sarcastically. 
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“ But what do you say to the selling of slaves?” 
said Wander. “You surely don’t justify that? 
Imagine that you have a wife with whom you have 
lived for years, and children, and now they are to 
be sold.” 

“Oh, Schellinger could have stood that easily,” 
said Hammer, laughing. 

The tailor took no notice of this remark, but con- 
tinued : “That affair of selling is very hard, but 
when I was in America, a very clever man assured 
me we must not measure things there by our own 
standard. When I marry in this country, and have 
children, no man can lay claim to them. Wife and 
children are mine, that I know, for I live in a 
country where everything can be sold except a 
man’s family.” 

“ At least not publicly,” said Richard, gloomily. 

At this moment the signal was given that the 
act was finished, and the little group hastily dis- 


persed to their various duties. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


BICHARD AND MARIE. 


A LARGE theatre, between the acts, offers as busy 
a scene as that on the stage. In the latter there is 
no one but workmen hanging up new scenes, calling 
“ Out of the way!” or giving a pretty violent shove 
to any one near. All the others collect on the half- 
darkened stage, where the director of the theatre 
usually is, distributing praise and blame. The high- 
class actresses are in their dressing-rooms, after 
their careful mothers have wrapped them in warm 
shawls. 

Perhaps the reader may not know this genus of 
careful stage mothers. You can recognise them by 
their coming in with their charge before the first 
act begins, arranging a feather or the folds of a veil, 
and always carrying a huge bag containing eau-de- 
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Cologne, liquorice, lozenges, and a bottle of barley- 
water. The mother is generally stout, and dressed 
in faded, shabby finery. When you look at her more 
closely, you may remember having seen her mantilla 
or dress once upon a time on the stage. She praises 
her daughter incessantly between the acts to give 
her courage, and brings her a chair till the new 
scene begins, when she sends her before the lamps 
with a kind admonition. If the stage mother has 
herself been a singer, she remains standing behind 
the scenes, humming all the airs in a low voice, 
declaring that art is declining, and that there are no 
such voices now as in her day. But if she is only 
one of those harmless beings who cook, wash, and 
iron at home, carry an umbrella and parasol in 
the street, accompany her daughter on a journey, 
sleep in the ante-room, rebuff importunate lovers, 
and entertain the approved friend of the family till 
the young lady has finished her toilette,—if she 1s 
such a person, she trips about behind the scenes, fol- 
lowing her daughter’s movements with a sidclong 
glance, alarmed if there is dead silence in the theatre, 
or drawing a deep breath of-relief at the smallest 
applause, always uneasy lest her daughter should 
fail; in short, the touching image of one of those 
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unluckly hens who, having hatched a brood of 
ducks, stands despairingly on the edge of the pond, 
while the young ones are splashing merrily in the 
water. 

The dancers also collect together between the acts, 
with short petticoats, fine ankles, and thick legs, 
and crowd to the large curtain to peep through the 
two holes. After having ascertained whether this 
or that person is in his place, the flock of sylphs 
flutter round the director, who stands firm and fast 
in this whirlpool like an immovable rock. One 
glides up to him dancing and coaxing with a peti- 
tion for an increase of salary, which she knows 
perfectly she has no chance of. Another comes from 
the side-scenes pirouetting, and at last stops shart, 
with marvellous aplomb, close to the sovereign of 
these boards, while she affects to start as if she had 
that moment seen him. 

Young actors, too, walk about, looking occasionally 
through the curtain, conversing with singers and 
dancers, and making deep obeisances to their chief. 
Worthy old men are also there, composed and dig- 
nified; the stage manager in his thick paletot and 
warm list shoes, irritable and cross when anything 
has gone wrong; then there is the inspector, who 
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apologises that the pistol did not go off at the right 
moment, or that Herr Y- was too late in making 
his entry; and then comes the director of the 
orchestra, who rubs his spectacles, takes a pinch of 





snuff, and declares that the first act has gone off 
well, but the horns were too loud and the violins too 
weak. 

The chorus singers, male and female, hang about 
the large stove. The first are provoked that they 
must remain outside the whole evening, as the piece 
will last till nearly ten o'clock; the latter stand in 
groups, discussing enviously the tasteful costumes 
of the corps de ballet, on whom neither velvet nor 
satin are spared, and whose dresses become each day 
shorter and more scanty. So speak the younger 
singers, while the older ones rest on benches, and 
knit woollen stockings. 

This lasts till the manager of the machinery an- 
nounces that the fresh scenery is in its place, and 
also till the imspector enters to say that Madame or 
Mademoiselle are so far advanced in their 
toilette that the second act may begin. 

The dressing of the ladies is a terrible drag on a 
theatre, and many a piece that, if quickly acted, 
would have been well received by the pubhe, 
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fails because the heroine insists on displaying a new 
dostume in each act. 

¢ Let the stage be cleared!” calls out the manager 
—which has the same effect as the cock crowing on 
Walpurgis Night. The brilliant, airy figures flutter 
away right and left, to hide from the ight which will 
in a minute blaze up from the foot-lamps, and creep 
into dark corners, where they are desired to remain 
still and quiet till their time is come. But though 
commanded by the rules of the theatre to make no 
noise, nor to talk or laugh loud, this command is 
generally disregarded, nor do the repeated admoni- 
tions of the stage inspector have any effect. 

Now that the second act is begun, there is a con- 
siderable addition to those already on the back 
stage, who had been occupied during the first act in 
dressing; we mean the ballet, who do not add to the 
quiet or regularity of matters. Behind the back 
coulisse a difficult pas de cing is once more rehearsed, 
and the first dancer marks time by clapping his 
hands, as gently as possible, however, that it may 
not be heard on the stage. But the prima donna, who 
is before the public, hears this noise when she goes 
to the large bow-window in the background to gaze 


wat her departing lover. She then perceives distinctly 
“$ 
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how the dancers are springing about on the boards, 
which does not tend to make her good-humoured; on 
the contrary, she says some sharp words on entering 
for the next scene, which the dancers don’t take 
much to heart, for they detest the prima donna, as 
recently she was heard to say that dancing was not 
an art, and that consequently dancers had no right 
to be considered artists. 

Marie, while they were dressing, had spoken to 
her friend Clara about poor Catherine and her 
child, but she evidently was as inexperienced as 
herself: 

“¢ T advise you,” said Clara, “to consult Therese; 
she will be able to give you good advice; no one 
knows this city and its ways better than she does.” 

Marie hastened to complete her toilette, which 
she did by fastening a little hat with flowers 
coquettishly on the left side of her head. Her 
thick masses of hair looked very luxuriant, and 
as she saw herself in the glass she privately thought 
she looked very tolerable. And there she was right, 
for she was a pretty little engaging creature from 
head to foot. 

Well satisfied with herself, she tripped down stairs, 
and as she came on the stage she cast a searching 
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leok all round, perhaps to find Therese—perhaps 
not. Indeed, the latter appears to us most probable, 
for Therese was standing close to her, leaning on a 
side-scene and talking to one of the actors. But 
Marie went towards that part of the stage where the 
machinery is regulated. 

Richard, the young carpenter, who was Marie’s 
lover, was occupied at the farthest end in throwing 
@ rope over a rock; andif he did so very awkwardly 
he had some excuse, for his eyes were not regarding 
either rope or rock, but tenderly fixed on Marie, who 
in her turn remarked Richard, but affected only to 
be crossing the stage. Richard let go the rope in 
his hand, which fell to the ground with a consi- 
derable clatter; consequently the dancer started at 
the noise, and looked round to see what had 
caused it. 

“Qh, Marie, forgive me,” said the young car- 
penter; “I could not help it. When I saw you 
coming, the rope slipped out of my hand.” 

“Oh, it is you, Richard,” said the gil; “I really 
thought something was falling on my head. It is 
quite dangerous to walk here for fear of an accident. 
The director says they happen constantly.” 

“Tt as long since any accident has happened 
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during the ballet,” said Richard. “We are par- 
ticularly careful then, believe me !” 

“ And why are you s0 particularly careful, Herr 
Richard, during the ballet? I suppose an accident 
at that time would not distress you more than at 
any other?” 

“ Perhaps not some of us; but I have a peculiar 
interest in the ballet, Marie. And when you are in 
a flying car,” said he, smiling, “ I examine the ropes 
and wires minutely myself, and have my eyes on 
everything.” 

“Tam very grateful to you,” said Marie. “ It 
is very pleasant to know that there is some one who 
feels a little interest in you when you are on the 
stage.” 

“Don’t say a little mterest,” said the carpenter, 
“say a very great interest. You know it is so, 
Marie, and not only when you are on the stage, but 
everywhere—in the street, at home, wherever I see 
you or don’t see you.” 

“Why I declare, Richard, you are making me a 
regular declaration.” 

“Call it what you choose, Marie, but the fact 
you know well, though I have not spoken so plainly 
hitherto, for you dancers are a strange race—full of 
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caprice and coquetry. But I will not believe, 
Marie, that you’ will act thus to me.” 

Now we must mention that this declaration was 
not quite as sudden in Marie’s eyes as a flash of 
lightning which darts through the pure sky. The 
young carpenter had already given her various 
proofs of his interest, always watching her ascents 
and descents through trap-doors as a fairy, or a 
good spirit, and always trying the ropes with his 
own weight first for greater security. He was 
the only son of a man who was well off in 
the world, very handsome, and so clever in his 
trade that the mechanism of the theatre was en- 
trusted chiefly to his care, and he was sure of em- 
ployment there. 

What joy Marie felt when Richard told her 
plainly he loved her! What an escape from the 
schemes of her unprincipled aunt to become the 
wife of so excellent a young man! 

While these thoughts were passing through her 
mind, we suppose she had not remarked that 
Richard had seized both her hands, and was trying 
to*look into her downcast eyes. But the sound 
of applause in the theatre startled her out of her 
reverie, and Richard said: 
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“Now, Marie, do you like me or not? Will 
you be my wife ? or have you grand love affairs in 
your head like the others ? Do you prefer a short, 
gay life of luxury, to the love of an humble but 
honest man?” 

“Oh no, no,” said Marie, “indeed I do not, 
Richard !” 

“ And I believe you,” said he, kindly. “TI be- 
lieve you to be true and honest, and it is indeed a 
miracle you should be so, living with such an aunt 
as Madame Becker. But if you give me your 
consent the affair is settled, and I will come to- 
morrow to your aunt to speak a few serious words 
to the old dragon. But, Marie, if you promise to be 
mine, be careful that no one shall be able to say an 
evil word of you. Now, what do you say?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Marie. “Ido like you, Richard, 
and have no fears about my conduct. You know 
how truly I dislike the levity of many of my com- 
panions.” 

Amen!” said he. “Ifit were not so contrary 
to the rules of the theatre, you should give me a 
kiss; but I will get one afterwards. Adieu, Marie.” 

He then returned to his rope, and Marie flew 
across the stage, and sank down in a distant corner 
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on a turf bank under a proup of painted palm-trees. 
Why she folded her hands and wept we know not. 
But at last she started as she thought of her rouge, 
and saw dark spots on her pale green satin bodice. 

But this damage was quickly repaired; and 
Clara, who assisted her, soon learned her pleasing 
secret. 

Marie then sought Therese, and found her stand- 
ing behind the scenes, one foot on a small footstool, 
and leaning against a tree. She called out: 

“‘ Have you heard anything more of that moral 
gentleman m the second gallery?” 

“No, no. My aunt, Heaven be praised! has not 
said a word of him lately. I almost begin to hope 
that she has listened to my earnest entreaties.” 

“Qh, you hope so, do you?” answered Therese. 
“Then you know very little of the old woman. 
I advise you to be on your guard. The person 
you pointed out to me does not so easily let his 
prey escape; he is one of your saints, and though 
they pursue in the dark, they are slow, but sure.” 

“ But no one can force my free will,” said Marie, 
anxiously.’ 

“Poor slave, you have no free will!” said the 
other, bitterly. “Look at me; I don’t look like s 
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person to be easily coerced, and yet—one tires at 
last. But let us say no more at present. You 
were looking for me, what is it ?” 

Marie related the story of the sempatress who 
had been robbed of her child, of the certificate of 
its death, and of its having been conveyed to some 
place where the poor mother dreaded it would soon 
pine away. 

Therese showed the greatest agitation while 
Marie was speakimg; she shuddered, and pressed 
her hand on her heart. “There are, indeed, such 
places,” answered she, “where young children are 
kept till God calls them to himself; but it is very 
difficult to find access to them; they are as close as 
the grave, to which they are the threshold. Let 
me reflect. Nothing is to be done through the 
police, for they have a certificate of the child’s 
death, so it is legally dead to all intents and pur- 
poses; and if I were to go myself to such a house, 
they would admit me as litile as the mother of the 
child. Oh, they are as cunning as fiends!” 

“ But you may give me the address of some of 
these people, that I may send it to Catherine.” 

“ They move about continually. But wait a mo- 
ment: it just occurs to me that in the same house 
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with old Schellinger, whom you know, there is some- 
thing of the kind.” 

“We will go and question him immediately.” 

“No, that would be unwise; I have no great 
faith in the old fox. We must send some one to 
him who is as cunning as himself.” 

“T know what to do,” said Marie; “I will tell 
the whole story to Richard, the carpenter, and he 
shall speak to Schellinger.” 

‘So Richard is to be your confidant ?” answered 
Therese, laughing ; “ that accounts for your staying 
so long behind the scenes. But if he wishes to 
marry you, accept him at once, and be doubly 
careful of your conduct at home. Now, go and tell 
him about Catherine without delay.” 

Marie followed this advice, and the result of their 
conversation was that Richard promised to obtain 
all the information he could from old Schellinger. 
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Darwen and Ribble bridges, and to put the whole army 
in readiness to take the field. Next morning, however, 
to the surprise and indignation of the unfortunate officers, 
these orders were countermanded by Forster.* It was 
indignantly remarked that, “the most revolting part of 
the general’s conduct was, that he only awakened to 
testify to his amazed subordinates, that his authority had 
not slept with him.” + 

It was not, indeed, until a clergyman having walked 
forth of the town with some letters to friends at a dis- 
tance, met the van of Wills’ army, and returned with 
the news, after having becn spoken to by that general, 
that Forster appears to have been in sober earnest con- 
vinced of the approach of an enemy. He then went 
forth at the head of a detachment, and leaving part of 
them at the Bridge of Ribble, a short distance south of 
the town, pushed forward, until he satisfied himself by 
ocular inspection, that all the intimations he had 
received really had some distinct foundation in fact. 
Instead of immediately returning by the bridge, and 
forming his plan of defence, wo are told thus,—“ He 
returned by another way, and ordered his chaplain, with 
all haste, to ride back, and give an account of the ap- 
proach of the enemy, and issuc orders for their reception, 
while he went to view a ford in the river, in order for a 
passage to come behind them.’ } 

Meanwhile, there were some men of another sort in 
this beleagured city, whose spirits chafed in vain indig- 
nation and disappointment for opportunities wasted and 
energies unemployed. “Are these the fellows you 
intend to fight Wills with?” said old MacIntosh, look- 


* Journal, ut sup. + Lancashire Memorials, p. 109. 

+ Patten, p. 97. The chaplain does not make it quite clear, if he was as 
a temporary aid-de-camp to convey specific instructions, or if he was entrusted 
with a general message to the subordinate officers to do what they thought 
fit, or if he was authorised himself to command 
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‘Like you in the ante-room of his majesty ?” 

‘Exactly! my sarcastic friend. What o’clock is 
it? Wait a moment till I look at the clock in the 
next room.” So saying he raised the curtain, and 
went into the salon. 

There sat the baron, quietly reading the papers. 
When the count entered he scarcely looked up. 

“Pray excuse my being obliged to leave you 
here, but I am late for the palace, where I must be 
at eleven o'clock.” 

“My dear count,” said the baron, in a gentle 
voice, stroking his moustaches, “you will be in 
good time. That capital coachman of yours will 
have you in three minutes at the palace.” 

“There you are right, my dear fellow, but I 
have an important letter to write; but not to 
disturb your reading, I will do so in the next 
room.” 

“J am only reading the advertisements,” said the 
baron, yawning, “ but I saw one which rather gave 
me a shock. It is a fellow advertising that he has 
discovered a mode of extracting the essence of roses 
less pungent and more odoriferous than any hitherto 
known.” 

¢ Your own ‘coeur de rose, ” returned the count. 
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“Depend upon it, your Armenian has played you 
false, and your mystery is revealed to the whole 
world!” So saying he left the room, adding, 
“Only one moment, baron, and I will return to 
you.” 

The door closed, and the snap with which the 


spring of the lock shut was distinctly heard. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
THE JAGER AND LADY’S-MAID. 


THE baron put down his paper quickly, and 
carefully looked all round the room. In so doing 
the expression of his face had undergone a complete 
transformation. His eyes, usually languishing and 
half hid by his eyelids, now glanced sharply from 
under his frowning brows. His lips, generally half 
open and smiling, appeared full of energy and de- 
termination, and showed two rows of white teeth. 
He leant his hand on the table, and rose from his 
chair without making the smallest noise. Then he 
turned, glided through the room to the count’s 
writing-table, where, in a bronze saucer, lay pens, 
pencils, &c., beside the inkstand. Among the other 
things was a seal, with a gold handle beautifully 
chiselled, set with precious stones. The baron took 
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up this seal softly, examined it for a moment, 
then put it into his pocket, and returned quietly 
to his chair, where he reseated himself, took up the 
newspaper, and after once more sharply examining 
every corner of the room, his face resumed its usual 
soft and effeminate expression. 

The count now rang the bell in the next room, 
and the old valet went through the salon, then 
returned immediately, lighted a wax-taper, took up 
some sealing-wax, and searched for something ap- 
parently not to be found. He appeared surprised, 
looked round the room, and then went to the count 
and said some words to him. 

“My seal must be there,” said the count, “the 
small one with the gold handle; it always lies in 
the bronze saucer.” 

“] beg your pardon, my lord,” answered the old 
valet, “ but it is not in its usual place to-day.” 

“T saw it last might there,” returned the count. 
He entered the salon saying these words, with a 
note in his hand. The valet followed him with a 
lighted taper. 

““Now my mind is quite at rest about my per- 
fume,” said the baron, in a pompous tone; “ this 
manufacturer calls it ‘extract of roses!’ What a 

0 2 
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horrid prosaic name. Ah! ‘cour de rose’ is a 
charming invention.” 

“Certainly,” said the count, in a distrait manner, 
and half provoked, for he had searched everywhere 
and no seal was to be seen. He looked at the valet, 
who shrugged his shoulders. 

“Who arranged this room to-day ?” asked the 
count, with some irritation. 

“The chasseur, my lord.” 

‘That chasseur again! When is this kind of 
thing to end ?” 

“Tt is very strange,” said the old man; “the man 
had excellent recommendations; and, however care- 
fully I have watched him, I never saw the slightest 
thing’ wrong.” 

“But you must admit that within the last six 
months, since that man has entered my service, 
every day something disappears out of the salon.” 

“Too true.” 

“Do you suspect any one else—George, or 
Karl ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Tn that case the chasseur it must be, and the 
thing shall be put an end.to. I insist on it.” 

“ But, my lord, I have no proof against the man.” 
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‘There is no occasion to prove anything. I have 
no wish to ruin the man; pay him six months’ 
wages, and say he does not suit me. I will give 
him a fair character, for, as you justly say, we have 
no actual proof against him; but these constant dis- 
agreeable occurrences are very mysterious.” 

The count had spoken in a loud tone, so that the 
baron, with all his indifference, thought it necessary 
to rise and approach him. “ What is the matter, 
my dear count?” asked he, while he arranged his 
hair at the glass, and then warmed his feet by the 
fire. “ You seem quite excited !” 

The count was going to tell him of the loss of the 
seal, but his old servant looked at him imploringly. 
“Tam dissatisfied with one of my servants,” said 
the count—“ my chasseur—so I must dismiss him. 
It is so difficult to get really respectable people.” 

“True enough,” said the baron, turning round? 
and putting his hands behind his back; “ but some- 
thing this moment occurs to me. A few days ago 
& man was recommended to me in the most urgent 
manner. He had lived a long time in W. 
best families there, and is a very accomplished chas- 
seur. Has integrity and irreproachable character are 
also guaranteed. What do you say to trying him?” 


,1n the 
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“Why not, on your recommendation? Tell 
him to call here, and I will take him.” 

“Very well!” said the baron, with his sweetest 
smile. “ We have arranged that good affair quickly.” 

“‘ Get the carriage instantly,” said the count; “it 
wants only a quarter to twelve o'clock. Now I 
want to seal my note, and have lost my seal. Oh! 
baron, you can assist me.” His eyes had been 
attracted by a gold watch-chain of the baron’s, to 
which were suspended a number of small orna- 
ments, among which was an Oriental ring, with a 
carbuncle, on which were engraved some Arabic 
characters. “ Lend me your ring for a moment to 
seal my note with; there is no crest on it, so it 
can’t compromise you,” added he, laughing. 

The baron laid hold of his chain, and his in- 
different, smiling face was about to assume a very 
different expression. But as a clever rope-dancer, 
at the moment when he is about to fall, recovers his 
equilibrium by a violent effort of strength, so did 
the baron. 

“Oh!” said he, with a careless smile, “ you have 
taken a fancy to seal with my talisman. Beware! 
my dear friend. You know these mysterious stones 


only bring good fortune to the possessor, and that if 
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used by another, for instance to seal a letter, it would 
bring misfortune on the head of the person who re- 
ceived it.” 

“ Are you really so superstitious?” said the count, 
dropping the sealing-wax on his note, and sealing it 
with the ring. “Besides, I don’t care for the good 
or evil fortune of the person to whom this is ad- 
dressed.” 

“Coeur de rose!” said the baron, “TI trust you 
are not writing to one of your friends.” 

“Do you think, baron, I would in that case use 
your seal? This note is addressed to an obscure 
person, whose existence is quite unknown to you— 
a complaisant widow, who sometimes assists me in 
my private affairs.” 

“Ah! said the baron, “the fair Greek who 
presented me with the talisman had little idea it 
would be used for such a purpose.” 

“Well, baron, there is your ring again. Many 
thanks. I must hurry away. Can I set you down 
anywhere?” 

“Why, yes,” said the baron. “TI shall be glad 
if you will put me down in the corner of the Castle- 
square.” 

‘‘ Certainly,” said the count. “Go on, and I will 
follow you in a moment.” 
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While the baron went to the ante-room to put on 
his paletot, the count returned to his study, where 
Arthur still was, and said, “ Adieu, dear Arthur. I 
must leave you. Stay as long as you like. You 
know where to find the cigars and Turkish pipes. 
But when you do go, be so kind as to put this note 
into the post for me yourself. I wish it particularly 
to arrive at its destination to-day, and I don’t 
want my servants to read the address.” 

“ With pleasure,” answered Arthur; “if I may 
read it, and it is not very much out of my way, I 
will take it myself, if you like.” 

“Thank you,” said the count, laughing. “ But 
if you deliver it, I warn you to beware of the cross- 
fire of bright eyes, which might prove dangerous 
even to a painter! Adieu.” 

He then hurried into his coupé with the baron. 

“By-the-by,” said the baron, “I have done you 
one good service to-day by recommending an in- 
valuable chasseur to you. I have also a treasure to 
recommend as lady’s-maid, if you could procure a 
situation for her in the palace.” 

“Is she young and pretty?” 

‘Qh! my dear count, believe me she is neither. 
But she is an excellent creature, and very clever, 
and speaks good French.” 
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“Tf you recommend her so highly, I will do my 
best, and will speak to Frau von B But here 
is the place where I am to set you down.” 

‘“‘ Many thanks, both for a seat in your carriage 
and for your promised patronage of the lady’s- 
maid.” 





“ And mime also for the chasseur and the talis- 
man,” answered the count. And the carriage 
drove on. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
THE POLICE-OFFICE. 


THE baron had accustomed himself to-a strange 
way of walking. When he was alone in the streets 
he appeared buried in thought, his head bent down, 
and his eyes apparently fixed on the ground. We 
say apparently, because in reality, in spite of this 
seeming indifference, he observed in a moment if 
any one was near, and when he raised his eyes and 
gave even a momentary glance at the houses on 
each side, he knew exactly who were standing at 
the second, third, or even fourth story. 

He passed along several streets, and then entered 
a square where there were a good many handsome 
houses, and one of the best coffee-houses, which was 
exactly opposite a large lofty building—the police- 
office. 
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The baron looked round the square as he ap- 
proached the caf¢ with a loitering step. But some- 
thing appeared to have suddenly attracted his atten- 
tion, for all at once he stood still; but to prevent 
his meeting the person he saw, he turned to the 
window of a printseller, where he seemed absorbed 
in the contemplation of some fine engravings, but 
his eyes were in ieality fixed on the opposite side 
of the square. 

There also were some handsome shops, and a 
number of people were passing: gentlemen in pale- 
tots, ladies in mantles, many umbrellas, and many 
carriages, were within view. 

While the baron stood still to watch, his features 
underwent the same transformation as in the salon 
of Count Fohrbach, only, instead of firm resolve, 
the most eager attention seemed to strain every 
feature. 

Without our assistance our reader would find it 
difficult to guess what the baron watched so closely, 
so we will describe the object more particularly. 
Among the crowd of carriages and foot passengers 
we remark a servant in respectable livery, who, 
without an umbrella, indifferent to the rain, appeared 
to loiter slowly past the houses without any fixed ob- 
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‘ ject in view. At one moment he plunged his hands 
into his pockets and then took them out and crossed 
them behind his back; sometimes he stood still 
for a moment and looked up at the sky, as if deli- 
berating: the result was his taking a few hasty steps 
forward, and then again stopping. At last he placed 
himself before a shop window, not to examine what 
was there displayed, but to look at the police-office 
which was only a few paces from him. 

The baron remarked all this, and said to himself, 
“Tf that fellow had a message he would be in a 
greater hurry, in this pouring rain, to deliver it; but 
his loitering about that building appears very sus- 
picious to me.” 

The man had now advanced to the great entrance 
of the police-office. He stopped, looked at the 
house and into the hall, read the various printed 
papers on the wall, and placed one foot on the 
lowest step, but suddenly turned back and passed 
the house. 

The baron uttered a sigh of relief. But all at 
once he clenched his hand, and his eyes flashed: the 
servant had returned, and after a momentary hesita- 
tion, had disappeared within the doors of the police- 
office. 
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The baron remained in the same place for a mo- 
ment, and muttering, “That was a lucky chance,” 
he entered the café, asked for a cigar, and taking up 
a paper, he placed himself close to the door, and 
though apparently studying the newspaper, he 
looked out into the square every instant. 

He waited a long half hour before the servant left 
the police-office. “I will now see how he goes 
along,” thought the baron. “Ifhe creeps back as 
he came, then perhaps all is well as yet-—if not—— 
Oh! the villain!” This exclamation was caused by 
seeing the man rush down the street as if in terror 
of being pursued. 

He had uttered it in a louder tone than he in- 
tended, for it attracted the attention of some of the 
quiet loungers in the room, who looked up in 
surprise, but attributed it to some article in the 
newspaper the baron was reading, for he instantly 
recovered his composure, and remained for more 
than a quarter of an hour before leaving the café, 
and then quietly crossed the square to a stand of 
hackney-coaches. He seated himself in one, and de- 
siring the coachman to drive quickly, he was soon 
at home. 

As we intend at a future period to pay a visit to 
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the baron, we will not at this moment describe his 
dwelling, more especially as the master of the house 
himself appears to be in a great hurry. The mo- 
ment he was on the steps hé gave a peculiar whistle, 
on which a servant sprang forward and hastily 
opened a glass door which led to the first éage. 

“My carriage instantly,” said the baron, passing 
into his dressing-room, where his valet was waiting 
for him. In a short time the servant announced 
that the carriage was ready. The baron was now 
dressed in a simple, though fashionable morning 
costume, with a red mbbon fastened into one of his 
button-holes, and he hurried down the steps even 
quicker than he had ascended them. 

“To the police-office,” said he to the coachman. 
The light coupé flew along and stopped in a short 
time at the building we so recently described. 

In the mean time every cloud had dispersed from 
the face of the baron, and bright sunshine smiled in 
every feature. He ascended the broad staircase 
lightly, which on the landing-place divided in two 
directions, the one to the left led to the police-office, 
the other to the dwelling of the minister of police. 
He was conducted into an elegant salon by a servant, 


who said he would announce his visit to his lady. 
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In a few moments the portly wife of the minister 
of police entered, and received the baron most 
graciously. ‘“ Forgive my so soon returning to see 
you,” said the baron, in an affected voice, “ but it is 
four weeks since you received me, I think ?” 

“Qnly eight days,” said the lady, laughing. 

“ Impossible,” returned he; “TI assure you, at least 
four weeks.” 

“Tt was last Thursday,” said she, smiling, “and 
this is Wednesday. But I will ring for Augusta, 
and she will know precisely when you were last 
here.” 

The baron understood the mother’s little stra- 
tagem: he looked down and sighed. At the sound 
of the bell Augusta herself appeared. 

She was a pretty girl about twenty. On being 
referred to by her mamma as to the date of the 
baron’s visit, she blushed, and said softly, “ You 
were here last Thursday, baron.” 

“Ah! and I thought it was four weeks. The 
time has appeared long indeed to me,” said he, in a 
whisper to the daughter. 

“ But your visits are always welcome,” said the 
mother. 


“ Ah,” said the baron, shutting and opening his 
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eyes in a silly, languishing manner, “thank you for 
kindly saying so, but I count the hours and days of 
my absence.” 

There was a pause, and the baron appeared to be 
in a reverie, but at last he seemed to shake it off, 
and said hastily, “But my visit of to-day is not 
without a cause. You must know I was last night 
at, Count Fohrbach’s, and the conversation turned on 
your last soirée. We spoke of course of the many 
lovely persons and elegant toilettes, and I main- 
tained, madame, that you wore a violet satin with 
white camelias in your hair. Fohrbach insisted you 
wore pink, and so we had a bet on the subject. Now, 
as I was in the café near this——” | 

“Opposite this house?” said Augusta, smiling 
and blushing. 

“Yes, mademoiselle, opposite your windows. I 
am often there, and to-day I was impatiently await- 
ing the hour when I could with propriety make my 
visit to you, and to decide our little wager, when I 
saw that Count Fohrbach had anticipated me.” 

“Count Fohrbach?” said the president’s lady in 
surprise; “I am not acquainted with him. Nor you 
either, Augusta?” 

“ He was‘not here, I am certain,” said the young 
lady. 
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Not in person; but perhaps I am indiscreet. 
However, I cannot be mistaken, for I distinctly 
recognised the count’s livery, who probably wrote 
you a note to obtain your decision.” 

‘My dear baron,” said the mamma, “ your eyes 
must have deceived you, for we have received no 
note from the count.” 

“Tt certainly was one of the count’s servants who 
entered this house about half an hour since.” 

“Perhaps the count has been writing to papa,” 
said Augusta. 

“T should like particularly to know if it is so,” 
said the baron; “when one does make a wager, all 
the proceedings of our adversary are naturally inte- 
resting.” 

“Foolish young people to make wagers about 
ladies’ dresses! But I willask the president,” said the 
mamma. “ Augusta, go and tell him Baron Brand 
is here. I am sure he will spare time to see so 
esteemed a friend.” 

Augusta went out to her papa, and the president 
of the police soon appeared, and received the baron 
most graciously. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


TALES OF ROBBERS. 


THE president of the police was a little thin man, 
with a grave face, piercing grey eyes, and a long 
sharp nose. 

“The baron maintains,” said the mamma, laugh- 
ing, after the first mutual greetings were over, 
“that young Count Fohbrbach wrote us a note this 
morning—this refers to a bet which you would not 
care about. We assured him we had got no note, 
but he still insists that he saw one of the count’s 
people enter this house. Was he writing to you?” 

“t His excellency the minister of war?” said the 
president. “No, I have had no communication from 
him.” 

“Qh no,” answered his wife, “ from his son, the 


young count, one of his majesty’s aides-de-camp.” 
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“ That is even less probable,” answered the chief 
of the police. “On what do you ground your asser- 
tion, baron?” 

“On my two eyes,” answered the baron. “ Half 
an hour ago I saw a man in the count’s livery enter 
this house.” 

“Qh, my good friend, you are mistaken,” said 
the president. “A man in livery did indeed enter 
the house a short time since, but he was in a dark 
green coat: Count Fohrbach’s livery is dark brown 
—almost black.” 

“Ah! ah!” said the baron, “then I certainly 
am wrong, and I beg the ladies to excuse my 
mistake.” 

‘¢ But who was the man who came to you?” said 
the president's lady, whose curiosity was aroused. 

“It is a very strange circumstance,” answered the 
president, after a pause. “This man was brought 
to me by my secretary. The livery was unknown 
to me, which is also strange, for we at the police- 
office know most things. However, it is that of 
Herr A——, a private gentleman, who has some 
property, and who resides at the E’schen Door.” 

“‘ Just so,” saad the baron; “he is the most extra- 
ordinary old man——quite an original.” 

P2 
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* Have we ever met him?” said the president’s 
lady. 

“Certainly not, dear madam,” said the baron, 
arranging carefully the links of his gold chain; “ he 
is a man who seldom leaves the house, never enters 
into society, and scarcely associates with any one. 
You must often have passed his little villa, near the 
E’schen Gate; it looks quite like a fortress in minia- 

. ture, surrounded by a moat, the walls and door 
studded with iron—in short, every apparatus to de- 
fend himself from a foe.” 

“ Ah! that is strange,” said the president. “ What 
can the man possibly fear in a well-regulated town 
like this, where the police trace and punish crime 
so indefatigably? Yes, baron, not only seek but 
find. Would you believe that there were twenty 
murders committed last year, and that every one of 
the murderers was seized?” 

“I have much pleasure in believing it,” said the 
baron, in a soft voice, “but by the time you had 
seized the murderers, the murders were all com- 
mitted.” 

“Of course,” said the president, with some irri- 
tation, “or they would not have been murderers. 
But the police must have practice.” 
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“Indeed I suspect they have always more than 
enough to do, for there are criminals enough. Isit 
not so, Herr President ?” 

“But we have lost sight of Herr A——,” said 
the president’s lady; “ you promised to tell us about 
him.” 

“ One of his strange whims,” said the baron, “is, 
that being a rich capitalist, he cannot get rid of the 
idea that people are watching him perpetually to 
murder him and get hismoney. This is why his 
house is surrounded by walls and moats, and the 
poor man has no rest day or night; he never gives 
the key of his house-door to any one; when the bell 
is rung he opens it himself; and at nightfall he arms 
his servants and himself, and several times during 
the night he searches the premises.” 

“Yes, yes, indeed,” said the president, smiling, 
“a light begins to dawn on me.” 

“It is very strange,” said the baron, indifferently, 
“ that the fear of robbers and murderers should be 
so infectious. I had a servant once who lived with 
this Herr A 


He imagined there was.a band of robbers somewhere 





, and he was the plague of my life. 


near—where, I am sure I forget—but whenever we 


passed. some solitary old building, or tumble-down 
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tavern, he was in the greatest posible fright. I 
have almost forgotten the details. I was obliged to 
dismiss him at last, though m other respects a good 
man, for he had infected every servant I had with 
his fears.” 

“‘ Strange, very strange!” muttered the president. 

“To-day seems a day of events,” said the lady 
to her husband ; “pray what are you alluding to?” 

“To the very same circumstances which the 
baron has just related to us. As I mentioned, this 
morning a servant came to my secretary in the 
police-office.” 

“ Ah, the man in the dark green livery! But you 
must allow it is very ike Count Fohrbach’s, which 
must excuse my mistake. But I beg your pardon, 
president ; you were going to relate something.” 

“T wasindeed. This man came to my secretary; 
he appeared at first shy and embarrassed, but at 
last spoke of a band of robbers im this city.” 

“ Herr A——s servant,” said the baron, laugh- 





ing. “ You see, ladies, the same mania still prevails 
in that house.” 

“TI must own that this communication appeared 
very ndiculous both to my secretary and to myself. 
In this city, where we hold the reins of the law 
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with such power and skill, that an organised band 
ef robbers should exist! Absurd! But this man 
maintained so positively the truth of what he had 
affirmed, offered to bring us such strong proof, nay, 
undertook to deliver into our hands the chief of the 
band himself, that he rather staggered us.” 

“These whims are very pernicious,” said the 
baron, laughing. “ Really Herr A—-— should not 
be allowed any servants, for he seems to make them 
complete fools with his nervous terrors.” 

“Indeed I believe this fellow was not quite right 
in the head; he demanded two thousand gulden, 
and then he would give us distinct details as to the 
place, the time of meeting, and the names of the 
confederacy. Of course I cannot decide on such a 
point without first consulting my colleagues.” 

“Which you certainly won’t do now,” said his 
lady, “for if you did, you would run the risk of 
being utterly ridiculous.” 

The president shrugged his shoulders. “It would 
have been done by this time, had it not been for 
the baron’s agreeable visit. I laid but little streas 
on the matter from the beginning, but my secretary 
was afterwards of a very different opinion.” 

“The superfluous zeal of subordinates,” said the 
lady, disdainfully. 
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The baron bowed assentingly. 

‘¢ He wished to detain the man,” continued the 
head of the police, “but I, who suspected the ab- 
surdity of the information, contented myself with 
making him write his name and address on this bit 
of paper, and sent him away, desiring him, how- 
ever, to call again to-morrow.” 

‘Without in the least degree presuming to inter- 
fere with your official transactions,” said the baron, 
with a graceful wave of the hand, “ you must 
permit me to say how highly I admire your mode 
of acting. If his servant had so suddenly disap- 





peared, poor old Herr A would have been in a 
sad. state of alarm, and more insane than ever.” 

“That was quite my idea,” said the president, 
“so I think I have arranged everything for the 
best. Here is the paper; read it, baron. If the 
fellow returns to-morrow, we will examine him 
more closely.” 

The baron had taken the scrap of paper with a 
face of entire indifference, but his fingers trembled 
as he opened it. ‘“ Yes, yes,” said he, that is the 
vulgar writing of a servant, and the most minute 
address given, so that he may be communicated 
with without his master being aware of it. Indeed, 
I fear the poor man’s reason must be affected.” 
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“Let me see the paper,” said the Eanes lady, 
stretching out her hand. 

The baron presented it to her in the most grace- 
ful way, but his glittering eye closely followed all 
her movements, and he involuntarily bit his lips 
violently, as after reading the paper she crushed it 
together and made a gesture as if going to throw it 
into the blazing fire. 

Our gracious reader may take our word for the 
fact, that this was an anxious moment to the baron; 
though his face betrayed no agitation, he scarcely 
ventured to breathe, and was in a state of the most 
eager excitement. 

Happily, Augusta prevented her mother burning 
the paper by requesting also to read it. After she 
had done so, she again crumpled it up, and let it fall 
carelessly on the carpet near her chair. 

The baron looked at it with an eager eye, while 
watching a favourable opportunity to get hold of it. 
But this was no easy matter without attracting ob- 
servation. But he was resolved not to be foiled. 

In the mean time his visit had been so prolonged, 
that he felt he must take leave. But his good for- 
tune assisted him in this extremity. 

“You must excuse me,” said the old president, 


t 
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“but I must leave you, baron; it is the hour when I 
receive the reports of my various officers. But pray 
remain with the ladies; they will, I am sure, be 
charmed.” 

He then looked at his wife, and the baron glanced 
tenderly at Augusta, and both ladies said how flat- 
tered they would be if he would prolong his visit. 

The baron said, “It may be childish on my part, 
Herr President, but it would interest me exceedingly 
if you would permit me to be present to-morrow 
when you receive your police reports. Many strange 
and mysterious things must then come to light.” 

“Certainly,” said the president, “these reports 
are often highly interesting; whole romances might 
be written on them. If you choose to come to- 
morrow, I shall be happy to see you. I suppose I 
must present you to the officials,” added he, smiling, 
“Cas a new private secretary.” 

“'Too much honour and happiness for me,” said 
the baron, addressing his words to the papa but 
looking at the daughter; “I will certainly attend 
you to-morrow.” 

“ Adieu; then that is settled.” And the president 
left the room with a friendly shake of the hand, but 
with his usual stiff and pompous official bow. 
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CHAPTER XXIH. 
KEY AND PAPER. 


THE baron had remained standing for a few 
minutes beside his chair, but he now turned towards 
the corner of the chimney-piece, and said to the 
president’s lady : 

“T cannot tell how it is, madame, but when I am 
once in your hovse I find it almost impossible to 
tear myself away. I fear that I intrude on your 
time.” 

He had now placed himself with his back to the 
fireplace. Before him sat Augusta, at whose feet 
the ttle ball of paper was lyiig; he could have 
reached it with the point of his stick. 

At this moment a servant entered to announce a 





visit from Mademoiselle von W: ‘ 
“ Ah! now I must leave you,” said the baron, 
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sighing, first casting down his eyes and then raising 
them with an imploring look at Augusta. He was 
perfectly resolved to take that paper with him at 
whatever cost; indeed, as a last resource, he was on 
the point of stooping and lifting it without more 
ceremony, when Augusta, by a slight change in the 
position of her chair, chanced to place her foot on it. 

The mamma had risen to receive her other visitor, 
but said, “ Don’t go, baron; I will receive Frau von 
W—— in the next room, and you can stay here; or 
Augusta can show you some of her flowers and 
drawings.” 

The baron at any other moment would have cared 
little for flowers or drawings, but if he left the salon 
at this moment the paper which was still under the 
young lady’s foot would be lost to him for ever, so 
that stay he must. 

He answered, therefore, as cordially as possible, 
“ How much I feel your kindness! I will certainly 
remain.” 

The mamma smiled graciously, and left the room, 
saying she would very soon return. 

After the door closed, the baron looked round in 
so marked a manner that it was evident to Augusta 
he wished to ascertain that they were quite alone. 
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His private thoughts were: “I have perhaps ten 
minutes before madame returns, and during this 
time I must secure that paper, even at the cost of a 
proposal of marriage.” 

In the next quarter of an hour the baron had 
contrived to seize the paper, and had made the most 
violent declaration of love to the fair Augusta. 
He had also persuaded her to give him the key of 
the pavilion in the president’s garden, as a means of 
occasionally meeting her there. 

When the mother returned, he declared he must 
positively tear himself away—though a passionate 
glance at Augusta expressed his sorrow at being 
obliged to leave her—and after kissing the mother’s 
hand respectfully, and that of the daughter ten- 
derly, he bade them adieu. 

He jumped into his coupé, calling out “ Home,” 
and then with a look of triumph examined the 
paper and the key. “This is pretty well for one 
day,” said he to himself, while his eyes flashed; ‘‘this 
invaluable paper, beyond all price to me from what 
I have heard of the writer; and this key, which 
admits me at any time I choose into the garden 
of the chief of the police. Fortune has indeed 
favoured me; but I grieve for the poor girl: it was 
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asad scheme for a sad purpose. She is good, and in- 
nocent, and inexperienced. Poor Augusta!” But 
still more gloomy thoughts seemed to absorb him, 
for his face became pale and almost livid, his head 
sank on his breast, and his eyes were fixed with an 
absent air on the corner of the carriage. 

Any one who had seen him a few minutes before 
at the house of the president could not have believed 
him to be the same person, as he now slowly ascended 
his own staircase. He looked at least ten years 
older, and his limbs seemed almost powerless as he 
dragyed them along, asif depressed by some secret 
sorrow, or some miserable forebodings of misfor- 
tune. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE SEAL OF BARON VON BRAND. 


THE painter Arthur Erichsen having finished his 
drawing, took up the note which lay beside him, 
examined the seal, and read the address: 

‘‘ Madame Becker, 8, Kanal-Strasse.” 

“That must be one of those old houses,” said 
Arthur, “ with long passages ; 1t does not take me 
much out of my way, and as the count seemed 
anxious the note should be delivered to-day, I will 
go myself.” 

He put the note into his pocket, and went into 
the ante-room to get his hat, where he found the 
count’s faithful old valet talking to the count’s 
chasseur. The latter appeared in great agitation; 
he looked pale and terrified. Arthur heard him 


say: 
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“It does seem hard indeed to be sent away so 
suddenly. Itis no use saying I shall have a good 
character; every one knows Count Fohrbach is not 
a man to dismiss a servant suddenly without a 
cause. Every one will wonder what crime I have 
committed. And what have I done? I don’t know, 
and you refuse to tell me!” 

‘‘No one accuses you of any crime,” said the old 
man, fixing his eyes on his snuff-box. “ Our master 
is our master, and he has a right to dismiss any of 
us if we don’t please him.” 

‘And so ruin me for life, probably! It is too 
cruel! Ihave never failed in my duties. Have you 
ever had occasion to find fault with me ? I was so 
anxious to please, for I thought of my wife and 
children. It is a bitter lot for us servants, when we 
are long out of place. What will they say at home 
when they hear I have been sent off at a moment's 
warning ?” 

The old valet said, “I can do nothing for you. 
I dare not even mention the subject again to the 
count.” 

The chasseur sighed deeply, and left the room. 
He then took off his gay uniform, put on a shabby 
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old coat, and went to his own home, where he 
found his wife and four children at dinner, which 
consisted of a dish of potatoes, and brought them 
the sad news of his unexpected dismissal. 

Arthur, disagreeably affected by what he had just 
heard, took a droschky at the nearest corner, which 
soon brought him to the Kanal-Strasse. 

Here he got out and crossed the court we have 
already described, and ascended the winding stair, 
but he was uncertain at what door to knock. Chance 
led him pretty right, for after having opened two 
wrong doors and looked into two rooms, the hot, 
stifling atmosphere of which almost choked him, 
and where he saw ragged, starved-looking children 
sitting on the floor, and scolding dirty women 
cooking at the fire, who sent him off very uncivilly, 
he at last found the room he was looking for. It 
was the third door at which he knocked. Some one 
called out “ Come in!” and when Arthur entered he 
saw a woman standing at the window, who came 
a few steps towards him, and on secing that he was 
so well dressed she made a deep curtsey. 

“‘T wish to see Madame Becker.” 

“JT have the honour to be at your service, sir,” 
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said the woman, with her best smile, again curtseying 
and making the young man a sign to sit down. 

Arthur declined, saying: “Thank you, but our 
business is soon settled.” 

* You have been recommended to me?” said the 
woman, simpering. 

“Not exactly,” answered Arthur; “I only come 
to execute the commission of a friend of mine, 
Count Fohrbach.” 

“ Oh, Count Fohrbach!” said she. “A charming 
gentleman; his name is one of the best recommen- 
dations—so agreeable and liberal.” 

Arthur thought he had never seen more fawning 
cunning than in the woman's face. He took the 
note out of his pocket and gave it to Madame 
Becker. 

“ Ah! a written recommendation also; but it is 
needless, sir, for your own distinguished appearance 
is sufficient. Pray how can I serve you ?” 

“You cannot serve me at all, my good woman. 
Here is your note.” 

Madame Becker brought it close to her spec- 
tacles, first looked at the address, and then turned it 
round to examine the seal; but scarcely had she 
glanced at the Arabic characters than she started, 
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and stared at the young man with the utmost 
surprise—nay, with the most extreme terror. 

“ This note is really from Count Fohrbach ?” asked 
she, after a pause. 

“Certainly. I thought you knew his writing,” 
said Arthur, who was struck by the sudden fear in 
the woman’s face. 

“Yes, the writing, but the seal. Did the count 
seal this note himself ?” 

“He undoubtedly did so; it is not likely he 
would allow other people to seal his private notes.” 

‘We shall see what he wants,” said Madame 
Becker, hastily tearmg open the envelope. While 
she was reading the note she shook her head and 
sighed, saying, “I suppose you are the count’s confi- 
dant; you probably know the contents of this com- 
munication?” 

“No, I know nothing of it,” answered Arthur, 
hastily, much surprised by the woman’s strange, ex- 
cited manner; “TI neither know nor wish to know 
anything of it. I have executed my commission, 
and the note is in your hands.” Arthur then rose. 

But contrary to all rules of politeness, Madame 
Becker remained motionless on the sofa, her hands 
in her lap, and her eyes fixed on vacancy. “ What 
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he asks is impossible,” muttered she; “ but that seal? 
How does that seal chance to be here? That 
appears to me a positive command. Well, I will do 
all I can, whether I fail or not.” 

She then hastily rose, as she saw Arthur near the 
door; she pulled her cap straight, which in her 
agitation had become considerably awry, resumed 
her usual odious simper, rubbed her hands, and said, 


99 


¢ When you see the count tell him 





‘¢ Give me no commissions,” said Arthur. “ Don’t 
misunderstand me: I was told to give you this 
note; I have done so, but can have nothing to do 
with any answer. I wish you good morning.” 

The door closed behind the painter, and Madame 
Becker snatched up the envelope and hastened to 
the window, once more closely examining the seal. 
*¢ There is no doubt of it; it is his seal; he must be 
acquainted with the count. An order from him is 
of more weight with me than a bribe of five hun- 
dred gulden. So the count writes: ‘ She lives No. 
40, Balken-Strasse, fourth étage. [hear her father is 
a poor copyist. You probably know the girl. She is 
named Clara Staiger, and isa ballet dancer at the 
royal theatre.’ The count need not give her address. 
I know Clara Staiger well, with all her pride and 
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reserve, and that old simpleton, her father. No 
chance of success there. The hints I already threw 
out were preciously ill received. What a commis- 
sion! If that seal were not on the note! I must 
fulfil that command. I must devise some new plan, 
for I dare not show my face again in old Staigeyr’s 
house. I will look who his neighbours are.” 

She then took out of a drawer a Street Guide, and 
searched it carefully. “ ¢ Balken-Strasse, 40’—that is 
the house—‘ third story, inspector Weiss’—I don’t 
know him—‘ fourth, copyist Staiger, Clara Staiger, 
dancer.’ Oh, here is a change in the lodgers. Frau 
Wundel now lives in the apartment adjoining that 
of this saucy ballet girl. Woundel is an acquaintance 
of mine, and if she has the hope of a few crown 
dollars, she would go through fire and water to gain 
them.” 

Hereupon Madame Becker closed the book, and 
seemingly quite relieved and delighted, she took a 
pinch of snuff. 

Arthur left the house shaking his head, and 
entering his droschky, he was quickly driven away. 

Though as a young man of some fortune, and a 
friend of many of the gay young nobles, and also 
as a painter, he was initiated into many of the 
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mysteries of this large city, still he had never before 
heard of the existence of Madame Becker, nor of 
any one who undertook thus systematically to pro- 
mote vice. 

This was indeed an actual and well-organised slave 
trade, only the victim in this instance had no chance 
of escape, having no suspicion of being sold. Snares 
were laid with secrecy and caution, invisible pit- 
falls were placed on every side, and suddenly the 
victim, betrayed and sold, fell into the toils of the 
ruthless persecutor, thence to fall deeper and deeper 
into the thick clinging mud of human life, to 
emerge no more. 

These thoughts had distressed and saddened 
Arthur, and he now regretted that he had con- 
veyed such a letter. All the purport of that hornd 
old Becker’s conversation (though he knew nothing 
of the actual contents of the note’) proved to him 
the nature of the communication. 

“Who knows,” said he to himself, “if I may 
not be the cause of that dreadful woman letting 
loose some of her creatures to hunt down some 
poor innocent girl! But even if I had not taken 
the note,” said he, to console himself, “the post 
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would have done so to-morrow, and as unconscious 
of evil as I was to-day.” 

Arthur's soliloquy was interrupted by the carriage 
stopping at the place he had designated. He sprang 
out and hurried towards a more obscure part of 
the town, crossing several narrow streets with lofty 
houses, whose sharp gables were bent with age, 
which in summer made this way cool and pleasant, 
but in winter dirty and soon dark. He also passed 
through small squares, went on for a time beside 
the nearest canal, as on the evening when we first 
saw him, and after passing some slippery foot bridges 
he came to the entrance of the Balken-Strasse. 

I think our reader will easily guess his destination. 

Some days had passed since he had met Herr 
Staiger at the bookseller’s and had promised to pay 
him a visit, of course only for the purpose of con- 
sulting about the illustrations for “ Uncle Tom.” 
Why he chose mid-day for his visit was, we imagine, 
because he thought that the most fitting time, for 
we can scarcely believe that Arthur knew the ballet 
salle was closed at mid-day, and then the dancers 
went home, 


We must declare that, however frequently the 
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painter had accompanied Clara home, he had never 
entered the house beyond a few paces, in making a 
fruitless attempt to detain her hand a little longer 
after she had talked a few minutes and wished to 
leave him. 

He passed the first, second, and third stories, and 
not till he reached the fourth did he knock. A 
voice called “Come in!” and he saw an elderly 
woman, respectably dressed, with a white apron, and 
# soup ladle in her hand. She had come from her 
stove, and was evidently preparing her dinner, for a 
strong odour of roast meat and onions pervaded the 
passage. 

Arthur saw immediately that he had made a 
mistake, for he knew Clara’s mother had been long 
dead. 

“YT beg your pardon,” said he; “I wish to call 
on Herr Staiger.” 

On which Madame Wundel, for it was she in 
person, answered politely that it was the next door. 

The widow received Arthur's thanks very gra- 
ciously. She was evidently much pleased by the 
sight of such a handsome young man, and as she 
was @ good-natured woman, who shared all enjoy- 
ments with her daughters, she called them in a low 
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voice after Arthur went out, and told them to look 
through the half-open door at the visitor who was 
going to Staiger’s. 

‘But Clara is not at home,” said the oldest 
daughter, Emilie, stretching out her head as far as 
possible through the doorway. 

¢ What are you talking about, Clara ?” answered 
the mother; “this young gentleman is evidently of 
good degree, and not a person who would run after 
dancers. I will bet ten to one that he is come to 
remind old Staiger of some debt. Keep watch 
Emilie; he will soon come back.” 

“7 will dust some chairs and books in the ante- 
room,” said Emilie. 

“‘Doso, my child,” said the mother, “ but smooth 
your hair, for it looks rather untidy.” 

On which she refurned to her cooking apparatus, 
while Arthur went through the gloomy ante-room, 
common to both apartments, and knocked at the 
door of the sitting-room. “Come in,” said a man’s 


voice. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARTHUR had pictured to himself the home of 
Clara, whom he so sincerely loved, as at least 
tolerably comfortable. The ante-room seemed very 
bare, for there was literally no furniture in it except 
a bed in one corner, and one chair. Our reader is 
already acquainted with the sitting-room, but as he 
has only seen it at night, we must confess that in 
the dim light which alone penetrated through the 
windows, darkened by high roofs, and the snow and 
rain outside, the room looked even less habitable. 

Herr Staiger was seated, as usual, at the window, 
in his everlasting blue great-coat, writing busily. 
The room was warmer than on the evening when 
we last visited it, as the little girl was just putting 
some potatoes in the stove to boil, the doors of 
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which stood open, and a light steam issued from the 
potatoes, which the little boy, who was standing be- 
side his sister, inhaled with vast satisfaction. 

The old man raised his eyes and looked sharply 
at the person who had entered. In # minute he re- 
cognised him, stuck his pen behind his ear, and rose 
eagerly to meet his new acquaintance, and shake 
hands with him. 

The little boy watched him closely. He had on his 
head a paper cap of military form, and in his hand 
a clumsy wooden sword. When Arthur looked 
round at him, he touched his paper cap soldier- 
fashion. 

‘“¢'You see I keep my promise,” said Arthur, “and 
I would have come sooner, but I wished to give 
you time to consider about the illustrations.” 

‘Oh yes, the illustrations! I have been reflect- 
ing on the subject, and have written down my ideas. 
Come to my writing-table.” 

Arthur seated himself at the window opposite the 
old man, and looked out thoughtfully. It was the 
same window through which he had so often seen the 
glimmering of light, when he had been permitted 
to escort the fair dancer to her home. Now he 
had, without her knowledge, penetrated into her 
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asylum, and “had, by so doing, disregarded her 
earnest wish—nay, her express command. But he 
excused this to himself on the plea of the circum- 
stances which had led him hither. 

“‘ Have you thought of our affair?” said Staiger. 
Won't you find it difficult in our quiet common- 
place faces to discover physiognomies to suit the 
illustrations ?—or do you mean to rely entirely on 
your imagination ?” 

“No, no,” answered Arthur; “I mean to take 
sketches of those who seem likely to suit, though of 
course I shall avoid actual portraits. Believe me, 
there are heads enough in this city which would 
suit admirably for slaves and their buyers and 
sellers.” 

“‘T have often thought the same,” said the old 
man; “and don’t you think that not only are there 
men like those described in the book, but that many 
of our circumstances are also similar?” 

“ Certainly,” said Arthur, smiling, for he thought 
of Herr Blaffer and Madame Becker, and he con- 
tinued: “I should like amazingly to sketch our 
mutual acquaintance, Herr Blaffer, as a slave dealer, 
but I fear be would object to be perpetuated in such 
a character.” 
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“TJ earnestly hope,” answered old Staiger, “ that 
you will do nothing of the kind, for in that case I 
should infallibly lose his custom.” 

The little boy had now crept nearer, and stuck 
his head under his father’s arm, and was staring in- 
tently at the stranger with his large round eyes; so 
Arthur was obliged to ask, “ Are these your chil- 
dren, Herr Staiger?” 

“My two younger ones; my eldest daughter will 
soon return. You have probably often scen her?” 

Though this question was made in the most inno- 
cent manner, it considerably disturbed Arthur, who 
thought it possible the father might either have seen 
hin walking with Clara, or have been told of it by 
some neighbour; but the old man continued, with 
perfect equanimity, 

“‘ My daughter is engaged at the theatre in the 
ballet, and I thought you might have observed her 
name in the play-bills, or seen her on the stage.” 

“¢ Clara can dance so prettily,” said the little boy. 
And then, ashamed of his boldness, he hid his head 
again under his father’s arm. 

“How do you know that, little man?” asked 
Arthur, laughing. “TI suppose you go to the theatre 
sometimes too?” 
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“‘ They begged Clara so hard,” sard Herr Staiger, 
“that she took them once to a general rehearsal; 
and sometimes she practises at home.” 

“There, at that pole,” said the boy; “and then 
she has on a short petticoat, and a black spencer. 
If you would like to see her practising, you must 
come to-morrow, early. To-day it’s too late, for it is 
time for dinner.” 

“Itis true; I had not thought of that,” answered 
Arthur. “Iam afraid I have called at a very in- 
convenient hour.” 

“Clara will be home in a minute,” said the little 
boy; “ you can see her then; but she won’t dance, 
I can tell you.” 

“ Children will chatter about the things they like 
most,” said Staiger, “and certainly eating is of that 
number.” 

“To-day we are to have potatoes and goose fat,” 
said little Karl, gravely; “just what I like; and per- 
haps Clara may bring us a sausage. Will you have 
some with us?” Beginning to tire of waiting, the 
child now seized Arthur’s hat and tried it on, in- 
stead of his military cap. “I should like such a 
hat.” 

“ You must first learn something,” said his father. 
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“But put down the hat; Clara would be angry if 
she saw you touch other people’s things.” The boy 
instantly put it down, and giving Arthur's coat a 
gentle pull, he looked up to him and said, “ Have 
you then learned something ?” 

“Oh yes,” answered Arthur, laughing; “ some- 
thing, too, that you will like very much, when I 
show it to you.” 

“Oh! what is it ?” 

“T have learned drawing and painting. The 
next time I come, if you have a pencil and a bit of 
paper, I will show you what I can do.” 

“T have a slate,” said the boy, “and Clara draws 
such pretty things on it for me.” 

“ Show me what Clara draws,” said Arthur. 

‘Oh, I have rubbed them all out,” answered the 
child; “but she draws lovely serpents and crocodiles, 
and soldiers and officers.” 

“ So! officers too?” 

“Yes indeed; they have all large moustaches, 
thin bodies, and straight legs.” 

At this moment the boy turned his head round 
quickly, and shouting out, “Clara is coming!” he 
rushed into the ante-room. 

Arthur rose from his chair, his heart beating, and 
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in no littleembarrassment. “ How will she take this 
visit?” thought he. “ Will she not be displeased, as 
she strictly forbade me to visit her father?” But 
these thoughts came too late, and the painter trusted 
he might find an opportunity to soften any dis- 
pleasure of Clara’s into a permission to visit them 
again. 

‘Who is it, then?” he heard‘ Clara say in the 
next room. 

The little boy answered: “A man with a black hat, 
and he told me he could draw all kinds of pretty 
things, and snakes and crocodiles better than you, 
and next time he comes he is to draw soldiers and 
officers too. Have you brought a sausage?” 

“For shame, Karl! Be quiet. A painter!” 

So saying, the dancer opened the door, but re- 
mained standing on the threshold, blushing vio- 
lently. She recognised him in a moment; and 
though it was joy that coloured her cheeks so 
brightly, there was also anxiety in her heart to 


know why he had come to see her father, and a 
little displeasure as she saw by his presence that he 
had not obeyed her wishes. 

“My daughter Clara,” said Herr Staiger, who 
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was collecting his manuscript sheets. “My oldest 
child, and the pride of us all.” 

“Qh! papa,” said the girl, shyly. 

The old man smiled and said, “ Yes, my child, you 
need not blush ; you have indeed been a mother to 
us all, and you well deserve to be our pride and. 
joy.” 


VOL. I. R 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
A SIMPLE MEAL. 


How lovely Clara looked, animated by dancing 
and by emotion! How lustrous were her beautiful 
eyes, how glossy her dark hair, how light and grace- 
ful all her movements! Arthur gazed at her with 
the most tender affection, and thought he had never 
seen so bewitching a creature. He looked at her so 
imploringly that her displeasure was softened. 

“This is Herr Arthur Erichsen, a young artist, 
whose agreeable acquaintance I have lately made,” 
said Staiger. “We met recently at Herr Blaffer’s, 
from whom he has received a commission to illus- 
trate ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ and he came here to 
consult me on the subject.” 

“Yes, mademoiselle,” said Arthur, eagerly, “I 
came here for that purpose.” 
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Clara smiled a little, but so slightly, that Arthur 
alone observed it. A lover observes everything; 
so he well understood the momentary flash of her 
eyes, as well as the little dimples just visible round 
the corners of her pretty red lips. 

The blush had left her cheeks, which were now 
pale, as she stood before Arthur, leaning on the 
table, and said, “I am very glad that you have come 
to see papa and talk to him about your work, for he 
so seldom sees any one with whom he can exchange 
ideas, that I am sure your visit must cause him 
much pleasure.” 

We must confess that Arthur had breathlessly 
listened to her words, which caused him the most 
intense happiness. He often saidthat he considered 
that the sweetest moment of his life. 

Clara’s feelings were of the same nature, for she 
stood for a moment looking kindly at him, both 
occupied with the same thoughts. They rejoiced so 
much that at last they saw each other in bright 
daylight—and so near too; not as heretofore in the 
twilight of the streets when she sprang out of 
the carriage, or in the glare of the lamps of a 
theatre. 

Master Karl, however, quickly brought them 

R2 
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back from the regions of romance to those of reality, 
by calling out, “The potatoes are ready! I hear 
them bubbling up in the stove.” 

“ Then I must go,” said Arthur, “ not to disturb 
your meal.” 

At these words the old man looked significantly at 
Clara, and as she smiled, he said: “Oh pray remain, 
Herr Erichsen; we have not yet finished our ar- 
rangements. I do not venture to ask you to partake 
of our frugal dinner, but there 1s such a snow-storm 
at this moment that you cannot possibly go away.” 

Nothing so easy as to persuade people to do what 
they wish. Arthur looked anxiously at Clara, who 
smiled and cast down her eyes, and he thought he 
saw a little bend of the head at the same moment 
authorising his stay, on which he instantly declared 
his readiness to remain for another half hour. 

When the simple meal was ended, the little boy 
jumped up to bring his slate to Arthur, asking him 
if he would draw him a crocodile on it. The old 
man desired the boy not to plague Herr Erichsen, 
and then went to the ante-room to compose himself 
for his usual nap. 

Clara and her little sister sat down beside Arthur, 


who had sketched such gig antic serpents on the 
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slate, that beside it the largest boa-constrictor would 
have appeared only a common worm. 

While he was drawing, however, he looked round 
the room, and as he saw that the little girl had left 
them to put aside‘the dishes, and the door of the 
ante-room was fast shut, he said to Clara, “ Are you 
angry with me for coming here?” 

After a pause she said, “I thought it must soon 
be so.” 

“Indeed,” said Arthur, “I would lave respected 
your wishes, but even if he had not been your 
father whom I met at the bookseller’s, I must have 
consulted the translator of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 
about the illustrations. Do say you are not angry 
with me?” 

Clara shook her head, and answered, “TI scarcely 
know what I ought to say. I have known you for 
some time, but hitherto only as something that 
comes and vanishes like a dream, or a ray of sun- 
shine; and also,” added she, laughing, “like gusts 
of rain and wind.” 

“ And,” said Arthur, “as something to which 
you are wholly indifferent, which, if it did not again 
appear, would not distress you, and of which you 
would never think again if it stayed away?” 


“Qh no,” said Clara, “not so; rather say, like 
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something bright and cheering which we receive 
with joy, but which, when it vanishes, we feel we 
have no right to recal.” 

“But the serpent has no teeth,” interrupted the 
little boy, impatiently; “ make it large rows of teeth, 
and then draw me a huge crocodile.” 

“Shall I draw your sister Clara for you?” said 
Arthur. 

“JT would rather have the crocodile,” said the 
child, “ for I see Clara every day; but if you choose 
to draw her afterwards, I should like that.” 

Arthur did as he was bid, and then resumed the 
conversation. And why had you no right to 
recal me?” 

“ Kiven if I had wished to do so, I saw you only 
for a few uncertain moments, and you never said, § I 
will see you to-morrow or next day.’ Indeed, had 
you done so, it would have made me very uneasy.” 

“¢ Because if you had said, ‘ Yes, I hope to see you 
to-morrow, you would have felt it was a promise, 
and you don’t choose to make me any promises.” 

“¢ Perhaps so,” said Clara, smiling; “I have always 
dreaded it, and that is why I begged you not to 
come to our house.” 

“ Ah! Clara, I have often feared that you would 
prohibit even the momentary glimpse of you on the 
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steps of the theatre or getting out of the car- 
riage.” 

“There was no chance of that while you were so 
quiet and respectful. But do you know,” continued 
she, after a pause, “that some of my companions 
have begun to remark your presence?” 

“ Did they see me on the stage?” 

“No; but lately, as I got into the carriage, they 
all attacked me at once, saying I had always been so 
reserved and so proud, but now I could no longer 
deny the truth.” 

- “Well, but what evil conclusions could any one 
draw from seeing me for a moment beside the 
carriage ?” 

“ Ah!” said Clara, laughing, “forgive me; but 
really, when a young man rushes up to a dancer as 
she is getting into the carriage, and says, ‘ Made- 
moiselle, oh how beautifully you danced this evening ! 
how charming you looked!’ and, moreover, seizes 
her hand, it is rather suspicious.” 

“I could not resist it, Clara; my heart was too 
full. But were you really angry?” 

‘‘Oh! only for 2 moment when the others teazed 
me, and said the prince or reigning sovereign was 
come at last whom I deigned to accept as a lover. 
And Schwindelmann remarked it also.” 


238 HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. [CHAP. XVIII. 


Assembly in 1716, a congratulatory address on the 
suppression of the Rebellion was prepared to be laid 
before the King. It gave all the temporal glory of 
the deliverance to the victorious general, the Duke of 
Argyle. When the address was voted, the Lord Justice- 
Clerk, the notorious Lord Grange, desirous to propitiate 
the prevailing influences in the government, by neutral- 
ising the honour to Argyle, proposed that the name 
of Cadogan should have a place in the address. After 
a vehement battle, this proposal was lost. An attemipt, 
by Grange and his followers, to reject the address, was 
next defeated ; and the popular party carried the name 
of their hero to the throne in triumph.* 

The exiled court thought it so natural for the outraged 
statesman to become the enemy of the offensive govern- 
ment, without thinking of the country at large, that it 
was deemed only necessary to offer him a hint that his 
services were expected, and would be duly rewarded. 
But, however deeply exasperation may have burned into 
his proud heart, his memory stands free of any known 
encouragement to the enemy, and he found a more con- 
genially British post of opposition, in joining the party 
of the Prince, in opposing the government of his father. 

The annalist Lockhart is the authority for negotiations, 
if they may be called so, for the seduction of the fallen 
statesman. He tones luis narrative so as to leave an 
impression that his party were likely to be successful ; 
but, though little scrupulous in assertions, he does not 
venture to say plainly that Argyle had ever distinctly 
encouraged any specific proffer; and one familiar with 
the general proportion borne by Lockhart’s assertions to 
the actual truth, will believe that there was not sufficient 
encouragement for serious proffers to be made. The 
account afforded by the annalist is characteristic of the 


* Acts of Assembly, 1716. Wodrow’s Correspondence, ii., p. 186. Life 
of Colonel Blackadder, p. 483. 
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on it. The old father came in again, and he was 
also called on toadmire Arthur’s performances, who 
though most anxious to say a few tranquillising 
words to the agitated Clara, had no opportunity of 
doing so. 

She did not return to the window, and she never 
looked round till sheheard him take leave of her father; 
then she said good-by to him, when he observed 
that though she smiled she had tears in her eyes. 

As he thoughtfully descended the stairs he shook 
his head and said: “Tears at my first visit—and 
sketching serpents and crocodiles! Evil omens, I 
fear.” 

Mademoiselle Emilie had kept watch a long time 
in the ante-room, affecting to be engaged in putting 
things straight and singing bravura airs, but the 
young man did not return. At last Clara appeared, 
and as Arthur’s visit still continued, Mademoiselle 
_Ennilie’s patience gave way, and she returned to her 
room, saying spitefully: 

“T might have waited some time, I think. Thatis 
no doubt a settled affair. I must say, I always 
thought well of Clara, but now I don’t doubt she 
has had her secrets, and, casting aside all shame, she 
receives her lover at last openly in daylight. These 
ballet dancers are all alike.” 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
A REHEARSAL OF TABLEAUX VIVANTS. 


MapaME ERIcHsEN had carefully written all her 
invitations, and a select few among the dignities of 
the city had been invited on a certain day at three 
o’clock to assist at a rehearsal of the tableaux. 

The report that the invitations were sent out 
caused a good deal of excitement among the 
banker’s acquaintances. Many ladies who felt sure 
of being invited to the party itself, anxiously 
desired to be asked to appear in the tableaux, and 
started each time the bell rang in the hope that the 
wished-for invitation had arrived. Many young 
ladies questioned their mother and their mirror as to 
the possibility of their being excluded,, when those 
chosen were to display their fair selves and their 
beautiful costumes to the whole society. 
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The banker was the first person who had for many 
years attempted to bring tableaux into favour again, 
and everything proved that the idea was a happy 
one. The court that was paid to the banker, but 
still more to his wife, was most remarkable, and 
such crowds of visitors arrived that the old lady 
never could leave her sofa all day, nor her servants 
the door. 

At the theatre many bright eyes were fixed on 
the banker's box, and enterprising young ladies 
made the most violent attempts to display their 
charms to advantage. Gentle blondes supported 
themselves on one arm with a timid melancholy 
air, occasionally raising their eyes imploringly to 
prove their qualifications to represent a virgin or a 
saint. 

Others, with flashing eyes and black hair, looked 
boldly over their left shoulders at their cavalier, as 
if they felt the strength of a Judith, and every 
inclination to sweep off their quiet neighbour’s head. 

In the mean time Arthur had fought many tough 
battles at home with his mamma. The costume 
question was fortunately decided in favour of the 
theatre, chiefly by the verdict of a councillor’s 
lady who was noble, though not of the first rank, 
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and as she possessed three grown-up daughters 
who were invited, she shuddered at the thought of 
the expense of costumes for them all. 

But so far as regarded the invitations, Arthur, to 
his great despair, could not influence his mother. 
He had naturally written down the names of the 
most beautiful persons of the society, as well as men 
with good figures and classical heads. 

The inflexible mother, however, proceeded strictly 
according to law. She began at the top of her 
visiting list, which being drawn out with due regard 
to precedence, of course the yellow daughters of 
the Kanzlei Director came a long way before the 
lovely wife of his young Secretary, and the charming 
daughters of the Postmaster. Thus the former were 
invited to appear in the tableaux, and the latter 
only to witness them. 

The eventful day of the first rehearsal arrived. 
Arthur had arranged the largest salon so that at one 
end there was a kind of raised stage where the 
rehearsal was to take place, -nd various easels on 
which were placed the pictures to be represented. 

The banker had excused himself from being at 
this rehearsal. His presence was indeed quite super- 


fluous, as we know that the old lady was perfectly 
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capable of wielding the domestic sceptre without 
his aid. She sat bolt upright in one corner of her 
sofa, her stern face even more repulsive than usual, 
her frowning brows showing that the lady was 
in no very agreeable mood. With the exception 
of the banker himself the whole family were as- 
sembled. 

Marianne was seated beside her mother in the 
other corner of the sofa ; Alphonse, her husband, was 
walking up and down the room with his hands 
behind his back; and the two sons of the house, 
Arthur and Edward, were standing together at the 
window; but a spirit of discontent seemed to prevail 
in all the family. 

The banker’s lady had suffered many annoyances 
within the last few days. Her daughter-in-law was 
more disagrecable and more inattentive than ever to 
her husband and her children, and Alphonse had in- 
flicted some angry scenes on his wife on the subject 
of the tableaux. He declared it quite absurd that 
she should wish to appear in any of them, and gave 
it moreover as his opinion that the whole project was 
most improper, and that he could not comprehend 
how mamma could permit them. So far as he was 
concerned, he was resolved not to appear in a 
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tableau—a resolution which highly pleased Arthur. 
Alphonse added, he considered if contrary to all 
proper reserve and delicacy that young ladies and 
young gentlemen should be formed into groups in 
the close contact which tableaux required. 

Mamma naturally defended her soirée with con- 
siderable warmth, but these criticisms had sown the 
seeds of some dissatisfaction in her mind, which 
were Cultivated by a visit she paid to a clergyman, 
a great friend of hers, who, among other remarks, 
said, piously turning up his eyes, that he earnestly 
hoped that all Scriptural subjects would be avoided, 
and that no saints should be represented. 

The rehearsal was to begin at three o’clock, and 
it now wanted about half an hour of the time. The 
servant entered and gave his lady two notes. She 
opened them, and after reading them, gave one to 
her son Arthur. It ran thus : 


“Dear MapamM,—I am sure you know how 
highly I prize your most agreeable invitation. I 
therefore could not bring myself till this very day, 
nay, this very hour, to express to you, dear madam, 
my extreme regret that my daughters cannot appear 
in your tableaux vivants. You will naturally wish 
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to know the cause of my indecision and this late 
apology, and I hope you will not be offended when 
T tell you the truth. It was currently reported last 
night at the Ober Tribunal Baths, that Dr. F 
and his wife had also received, through your son 





Arthur, an invitation ! 

“Although these people are seen occasionally in 
large mixed societies, I had felt convinced, dear 
madam, that you would pause before inviting them 
to participate in your tableaux. In a soirée they can 
be avoided, but not in a tableau. 

‘My daughters are sadly disappointed and dis- 
tressed ; but imagine if your son Arthur were to 





place Dr. F——’s wife in the same tableau with 
my Julie or my Emilie! I am convinced in that 
case the lady would attempt a more intimate ac- 
quaintance ; and that I must positively decline. 
“Believe me, with sincere friendship, your at- 
tached 
“¢ ALBERTINE WASSER, 
“ Verwittwete Titular-Rithin.” 


The banker’s lady had attentively examined her 
son’s countenance while he was reading the note. 
“Well,” said she, severely, “ what history is this?” 
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“You are acquainted with Dr. F—— and his 
lovely wife,” answered Arthur; “he is one of my 
best friends, and I presented them to you myself.” 

‘‘T know that. But this story?” 

‘You and papa also paid them a visit.” 

“ Through civility ; but——” 

“You invited them both last winter to your thé 





dansant,” continued Arthur, coolly. 

“T did so,” said the mamma, “ both because it 
was your wish, and because, in a crowd, people are 
not much observed. But to the point; what is the 
truth of this report?” 

“You invited Dr. F 
to be at the tableaux, and as the lady exactly suits 





and his wife yourself 


one of them, 1 have myself asked her to assist us at 
the rehearsal.” 

“ Ah!” said the old lady. And for a moment she 
looked round, in the hope that some one would 
condemn this rash deed; but all were silent." 

Alphonse alone smiled maliciously, and said, 
“ You ought not to have done that, Arthur.” 

“ And why not?” said the latter. 

“Because the F 
society.” 





s do not belong to our 


“They have been presented to us, and they visit 
here.” 
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“They are endured but not welcomed,” said 
Alphonse, settling his spectacles on his nose. 

“And why so?” said Arthur, indignantly. “Who 
has a right to look down on so estimable a man as 
Dr. F——, who has more talent in his little finger 
than two dozen of your noble ladies and all belong- 





ing to them? And she, an excellent, exemplary, vir- 
tuous young woman, in every other town considered 
an ornament to society.” 

“And such a pretty woman, too,” said Alphonse, 
with a sneer. 

“‘Yes, Alphonse, beautiful!” cried Arthur. “ No 
one knows that better than you. And I may appeal 
to you as to her virtue—is it not so, Alphonse?” 

He was going to say, “ You have had cause to 
know this from having so utterly failed in gaining 
her favour ;” but he recollected his sister Marianne, 
and refrained. 

“What is the objection to Madame F——?” 
said Edward’s wife. 

“T will tell you. You know that Dr. F 
of our most celebrated and skilful physicians ; he is 
still very young, and yet he has immense practice.” 

“Larger than yours, I suspect,” rejoined his wife, 
twith a sneer. 
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Edward bit his lips. However, he continued: 
“The father of his wife is a subordinate official, 
and this is his natural daughter, whom Dr. F 
has married, captivated by her grace, goodness, and 
loveliness.” 

In the mean time the banker's lady had formed 
her resolution. ‘ Arthur,” said she, “I cannot 





violate the laws of hospitality by disowning your 
rash invitation, but at all events I desire the lady 
may only appear in one tableau, and I will myself 
carefully select those who will appear in it with 
her.” 

Arthur knew his mother too well to make any 
reply, and he went back to the window where 
Edward was, who said to. him, “How have you 
offended Madame Wasser?” 

“T suppose because I declined taking the por- 
traits of her three long-necked daughters. I know 
they all detest me.” 

‘‘ But why does she hate Dr. F——’s wife so 
bitterly ?” 

“ Oh! that is very simple. Madame Wasser has 
had no small difficulty in pushing herself into the 
circles where she 1s now received; and no wonder, 
for her own pedigree is not very distinguished, and 
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she is @ spiteful, malicious little person. But I be- 
lieve her chief reason for wishing to exclude Madame 
F is, that she would form sach 4 contrast to her 
own little yellow face and deformed figure.” 

“Why, Arthur, how spiteful you are,” said 
Edward, smiling. “But silence! Mamma has read 
her second note, and given it to Alphonse to read 
aloud.” 





“ Deak Lorre,—I have received your kind 
invitation, but it is really impossible for me to avail 
myself of it. Of course your son-in-law, Alphonse, 
will be of the party; consequently, neither my son 
nor I can be present. You know they had a dis 
- agreeable scene lately, and though M. Alphonse 
was quite in the wrong, he has not yet thought fit 
to offer my Karl the smallest apology. 

“¢ Now, as ever, your 
“ LOUISE.” 


Marianne looked annoyed, but Alphonse said, 
coolly, “Madame considers her son to be in the 
right, but such is not my opinion, and I shall make 
him no apology whatever.” 

gs 2 
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“ And pray what was the cause of strife?” said 
the old lady, gravely. 

At the last ball,” said Alphonse, pompously, 
“he danced twice with Marianne. I said nothing; 
but when he asked her a third time I interfered, on 
which he'made some hasty observations, which I 
retaliated. I don’t choose my wife to be talked 
about.” 

“IT think Marianne is quite capable of judging 
for herself on these points. Nor do I see why there 
should be any impropriety in her dancing even 
three times with the son of a family so intimate 
with us.” ste 

“Nor do I, mamma,” said Marianne, timidly, 
glancing at her husband. 

“My views of decorum and propriety,” said 
Alphonse, pompously, “may be severe, but on such 
® point it is better to be too strict than the re- 
verse.” 

The reader may imagine that, after these dis- 
agreeable discussions, the faces of the family were 
not exactly beaming in rosy light. Indeed, each 
one appeared more gloomy than the other; but the 
best resource against this gloom was the arrival of 
the guests and the beginning of the rehearsal. 
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_ [tig truly surprising what people can do when 
they choose, as for instance, on this occasion, the 
moment the guests hegan to arrive all faces cleared 
up, all eyes assumed quite a different expression, 
and .all countenances were brightened by smiles. 
Edward approached his wife and whispered to her, 
“Bertha, you know strangers are coming. Do 
look less miserable, and, at all events, don’t let the 
world see your everlasting melancholy, discontented 
mood.” 

Indeed, it was astonishing what a picture of joy 
and peace the banker's family now formed. All 
looked the personification of good-will towards each 
other and towards the world. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


WINTERHALTER’S DECAMERONE. 


Tue door opened, and first appeared the family 
of Ober Regierungs Rath von D-———, consisting of 
three tall daughters, escorted and chaperoned in the 
absence of their mamma by a gawky, sallow brother. 
The mamma, an excellent, fat old lady, had only 
been invited to see the tableaux the night of the 
representation. When we say that Arthur had 
destined the three daughters to fill up a dark back- 
ground, their appearance is fully described. As 
for the brother, it was a pity there was no animal 
piece to be represented, for, with his long, helpless 
legs and sprawling movements, he would have made 
‘an excellent young hound in a tableau. 

The family of the Ober Tribunal President ma- 
jestically followed. He was a large, stout man, with 
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a broad, red face, and a stern expression; and his 
lady, sharp, angular, and cttting, hanging on the 
president’s arm, was no bad symbol of the sword 
of justice. Two sons came with them, much dreaded 
by young ladies, as their favourite topics of con- 
versation were the most horrible murders. They all 
were very dignified, their heads high in the air, 
stiff and pompous as if they were heading the pro- 
cession of a criminal condemned to death. 

Fortunately, close behind them appeared the 
good-humoured, jovial face of a Steuer Ratn, with 
three daughters and two sons, to efface the sinister 
picture. The Steuer Rath, not contented with 
bowing night and left, declared in a loud voice that 
he had been all morning thinking of this evening’s 
amusement, that he would be happy to assist, but he 
hoped nothing under an Adonis or an Apollo would 
be offered to him, though he thought he would be 
very successful in a Flemish style of picture as a 
Fiddler on a Tub. 

He would have gone on with this good-humoured 
nonsense, but at this moment his chief, the Ober 
Steuer Director, appeared, an old, respectable gen- 
tleman, with several orders on his coat, and three 
pretty, blooming daughters, at sight of whom Arthur, 
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who had hitherto remained alone in the window, 
looking annoyed, now tmerged, smiling. 

These young ladies were intended to appear in 
some of the chief characters, and they knew they 
could justly appropriate them. They bowed con- 
descendingly to their hostess, more familiarly to 
Marianne, slightly to the other ladies, and as to the 
young son of the fierce Ober Tribunal President 
they coolly cut him dead. 

By degrees more of the guests arrived, among 
others the Bank President, a pale, fat man, almost 
bald, with very black teeth, and very rude, self- 
sufficient manners. As the banker’s honoured col- 
league, the hostess distinguished him by rismg from 
her sofa and placing an arm-chair for him, on which 
he sank down without noticing the rest of the 
society, though nothing could be more unfounded 
than his pride and pretension. 

The banker’s lady now proceeded to the next room, 
to receive that class of guests who had not ventured 
to penetrate into the sacred sanctuary of the dignities. 

A numerous society was assembled here, and 
fairer flowers bloomed on this lower stratum’ of 
humanity than on the more lofty summits of 
withered vegetation. 
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Heré were young merchants and their wives, the 
pretty daughters of various officials, all laughing and 
chattering and merry, while in the inner apartment 
only a few grave words were occasionally uttered. 
But there were constantly passing through this 
room rows of tall pines in the shape of Regierungs 
and Ober Regierungs’ wives, and stunted firs, and 
rough underwood, the ancient ladies of Geheime 
Hof Rithen, who were obliged to crush through the 
green leafy luxuriance of this ante-room to reach the 
lofty heights to which they belonged. 

Arthur looked for his friend Dr. F——, but he - 
had not yet arrived. His practice was very ex- 
tensive, and he attended first to business before 
thinking of pleasure. 

As it was now past three o’clock, the’ banker’s 
lady desired that the folding-doors of the large 
green salon should be thrown open, and the crowd 
thronged in. 

The young people hurried to the easels to Jook af’ 
the pictures placed there, almost all discovering 
some part exactly suited to themselves. Some were 
modest, in so far that they considered some parti- 
cular character as their right, but the greater part 
thought they would suit any figure, in any tableau. 
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Arthur was besieged on all sides to declare imme- 
diately how he had apportioned the characters; but 
he was wise enough to decline doing this. He said 
he meant to proceed methodically, and to take first 
one tableau, calling out the names, and then to pro- 
ceed with each in turn. 

This plan seemed to succeed pretty well, though 
not without some whispered remonstrances on the 
pert of his mother, and considerable diseussion 
among the other ladies. 

Arthur was obliged to submit to placing many a 
thin, sallow Rathin as a youthful beauty, while 
really lovely young girls were in the background. 
But to vent his spleen, the painter indulged himself 
In various whims. 

For example, he gave the part of Holofernes to 
the Ober Tribunal President, with his stern, relent- 
less face, apportioned Judas Iscariot to the Bank 
Director, and formed a group of three proud ladies 
“of rank, which he told them was to represent three 
nymphs, but which, in truth, was the three Furies, 
which offended them desperately when they dis- 
covered it. 

The Decamerone of Winterhalter was now to be 
performed. It is a beautiful sunny picture, repre- 
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senting an exquisite garden in Florence, where, be- 
ide a fountain, are reposing seven handsome youth- 
ful couples, charmingly grouped, gazing at their 
elected queen, who is seated rather above them, her 
beautiful head wreathed with flowers. 

The ladies all crowded round the picture, and 
many of the gentlemen also, to see what character 
they would like to fill. If the wishes of all present 
had been satisfied, the picture must have been repre- 
sented at least eight times, for there were scarcely 
any ladies who did not consider themselves qualified 
at least to represent the queen. The only excep- 
tions were those who had already appeared in 
various tableaux, and some old ladies whose whole 
anxiety was transferred to their daughters. 

As Arthur had shown already that he was not to 
be persuaded to change the list he had made, several 
provident mothers appealed to their hostess to in- 
fluence her son in favour of their daughters, which 
placed the old lady in considerable difficulty, as 
there were not enough figures in the picture to 
satisfy so many pretensions. But urged by her 
grandee ‘friends, Madame Erichsen at last took her 
son aside and insisted on his acceding to the wishes 
of so many distinguished persons, and at once con- 
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senting to name those aristocratic ladies whom she 
had elected to appear in the most brilliant tahleay - 
of the evening~—-the Decamerane. 

In vain were Arthur’s remonstrances. Mamma 
raised her head aloft, and said, in a few but de- 
cided words, that she had given way to him in the 
other tableaux, though there had been much she 
could have desired to alter; but now she must have 
her wishes complied with—indeed, she might say 
her commands—and she would submit to no appo- 
sition. 

Arthur thought for a moment, and then a peculiar 
smile flitted over hie countenance. He took his list 
and made some alterations in it, and requested the 
ladies and gentlemen to give him room to display 
the picture. 

Full of expectation, all drew back. The young 
painter arranged the seats on the platform at the 
end of the room, and after having exchanged a few 
words with his mother, he said, in a loud voice, 
‘The Decamerone is my mother’s favourite picture, 
so she has herself named those who are to appear 
in it.” os 

“Excellent!” “Charming!” “It will be a su- 
perb tableau!” and similar expressions of satisfac- 
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tion were heard from those noble ladies who had 
been so violently besieging the banker's lady with 
their entreaties, and who now looked especially de- 
lighted. Those, however, who had remarked this 
by-play, made signs to each other, shook their heads, 
saying it was easy to see how that had been arranged, 
but that the public would judge for themselves, and 
with all due impartiality, as to the merits of the 
tableau. 

Arthur ‘began to read aloud the names of the 
ladies and gentlemen; and our amiable reader may 
take our word for the fact, that if this representa- 
tion of the Decamerone was not very lovely, at all 
events it was very fashionable. 

As to the gentlemen, there was not much food 
for criticism, although the young gawky son of the 
criminal judge, who had contrived to be admitted, 
looked like a stuffed stork that had committed 
suicide. 

The ladies, however, who now came forward with 
a self-satisfied air, were obliged to run the gauntlet 
of some very sharp remarks. 

“Two daughters of the Ober Regierungs Rath 
von D——.” | 

“ Goodness!” said the little fat daughter of the 
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Kanzlei Rath, “Emilie and Augustal <A good 
quantity of white paint will be wanted there!” . 
“ One thing is lucky,” said another lady; “ Emilie 
is sitting, so no one will see her back.” 
“‘ She is certainly rather crooked,” said another. 
“Do you call that being rather crooked?” said a 
fourth. “The corset-maker assured me that she was 
entirely cased in iron, and that, were it not so, she 
would shut up like a penknife.” 
?” said Arthur. 
“Ah! the ugly niece of the minister !” 
“‘ And in the beautiful Decamerone |” 
“‘ Florence had sad times then,” said a voice, 


‘ Fraulein von W. 





maliciously. “ Famine and sickness. Pauline will 
represent both to the life.” 

“TJ hope I may be forgiven for saying that this 
tableau will be quite frightful,” said the Kanzlei 
" Rath’s danghter, in a rage. “I make no preten- 
sions to be in the tableau myself, for I know I am 
no beauty,” said she, coquettishly; “but if I were 
as ugly as Pauline, I would most certainly decline 
exhibiting myself” 

Certainly Pauline did not bear the most remote 
resemblance to any of the fair faces in Winter- 
halter’s picture, but she was the niece of the 
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minister of finance, and her mother a full-blown, 
haughty lady, who had connexions at court. 

A fourth, whom the painter now called, pleased 
as little as the other three; and it must be confessed 
the four were no pleasing objects, and their demerits 
were the more obvious when Arthur placed the two 
handsome daughters of the Steuer Rath beside them, 
who were both very lovely girls. 

The place of the queen alone was still vacant. 
Arthur had several times looked round, and at last 
found what he was looking for. It was a fair, 
lovely creature, who was leaning on the arm of her 
husband, Dr. F 
near the window, and were conversing with the 





. They were in a retired corner 


Steuer Director. 

The searching glance of Arthur was misin- 
terpreted by several young ladies, who considered 
themselves called, on to represent the queen, and 
therefore pushed forward conspicuously. The 
Kanzlei Rath’s fat daughter being of an enter- 
prising nature, leant languishingly on a tall, thin 
Hof Rathin, who she thought formed a favourable 
contrast to herself, and said to Arthur, in opposition 
to all her former criticisms: 

“Oh! what an enchanting tableau this will be! 
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But, Herr Arthur, you have such talent ! You 
know go well how to arrange every one.” 

But Arthur looked in another direction,‘ and 
made a friendly sign to Madame F—— to ap- 
proach, who, however, only made ‘a graceful ne- 
gative motion with her hand, shaking her head, as 
if to say, “I don’t belong to that select fashion- 
able circle.” 

“Now the queen!” said Madame Erichsen, who 
did not observe the sign Arthur had made, and was 
in high good-humour at the compliments she re- 
ceived on all sides about her talent in arranging a 
tableau. 

“ Yes, yes, the queen!” repeated anxiously 
several ladies, looking at Arthur, who passed 
through the midst of them, and conducted the re- 





sisting Madame F to her raised throne | 

If several flashes of lightning had simultaneously 
struck the lady of the house, Frau von W. 
all the old Rathinnen, their faces could scarcely 





» and 


have been more distorted, nor could they have 
looked more horror-struck, than when the lovely 
queen sank gracefully on her throne—every inch 
a queen—and looked down at her subjects. 

The groups in the Decamerone now resembled a 
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nosegay, one side of which is formed of the most 
blooming fragrant flowers, while the other has been 
withered by the icy north wind, which not only has 
allowed no flower to expand, but has even caused 
the very leaves to look frostbitten. 

Frau von W 


sence of mind, cast an indignant glance at Madame 





» who first recovered her pre- 


Erichsen, then shrugged her shoulders disdainfully, 
and said to her daughter, “ My dear, I am sure you 
are very uncomfortably placed.” 

‘Yes, mamma,” was the answer ; “it is a very 
fatiguing position, and I cannot possibly remain in 
it a whole evening.” 

“ Then I beg you will do as you please,” said 
Arthur. “If you really find it too fatiguing, we 
will endeavour to replace you.” 

Then’ Friulein von W 
mother, saying so loud that the lady of the house 


rose and went to her 





could hear her, “That, no one can expect me to 
submit to. I will not remain beside Frau Doctorin 
R#—— |” 

“Yes, to sit below her, too!” said her mother, 
angrily. “The rehearsal is now nearly over,” con- 
tinued she, coldly, to Madame Erichsen. “ Permit 
me to wish you good evening.” So she rose, made 
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a formal bow, and swept out of the room with her 
daughters, making as much noise as possible. 

The sisters of the young stuffed stork looked at 
each other, and moved about uneasily on their seats; 
and the youth himself sneered, and said contemptu- 
ously, “Indeed, I think you have got very bad 
places.” 

“Oh yes, we think so also,” said both together; 
and one maliciously added, “ We don’t seem in our 
proper places in this tableau.” On which they slowly 
arose, and coolly descended from the platform. 

Arthur had anticipated all this, and, to prevent 
any striking chasm in his arrangements, he had 
quickly supplied Fraulein Von W——’s defalcation 
by substituting the little fat daughter of the Kanzlei 
Rathin, which, however, cost him a tender glance 





and pressure of the hand as he led her to her place. 

Doctor F had, in the mean time, drawn near 
with the Obersteuer Director, and both had observed 
what was passing. The doctor bit his lips, and 





looked with some anxiety at his wife, who, how- 
ever, responded by a cheerful smile. 

The Obersteuer Director went close to the plat- 
form, and said to his daughters, “ You are charm- 
ingly placed; remain quiet, and do all honour to 
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this beautiful tableau.” A remark which. caused 
the fair queen to look most gratefully at him, for 
this lady had too much susceptibility of feeling not 
instantly to observe the shameful rudeness of the 
ladies who had vacated their seats. 

And now the fourth withered leaf chosen by 
Madame Erichsen also fell out of the bouquet, and 
followed her fashionable companions’ example, all 

complaining bitterly to their friends of the affront 
they had received. Of course Arthur quickly sup- 
plied their places by three pretty young girls, and 
very soon the young stork, who.was seized with an 
unpleasant fit of coughing, was dismissed‘ by the 
painter with a look he perfectly understood, and 
replaced by a gall, handsome young man. 

The tableau was now so perfect and so beau- 
tiful, that when it was rehearsed all the impartial 
spectators applauded loudly. 

We need not describe to our reader the state of 
mind of the banker’s lady during this trying scene, 
and she was the more furious because she was 
obliged to retain a smiling countenance. 

The rehearsal was at an end. Arthur had gone 
away with Dr, F 





, and his mamma shut herself 
up in her boudoir to think over this scandalous 
scene. 

T 2 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE FOX TAVERN. 


OvR courteous reader may remember, that in a 
previous chapter we led him into a distant part of 
the city, where, in the vicinity of the large fruit- 
market, the oldest quarter of the town, was a group 
of old massive houses, which, witR its numerous 
doors into different streets, formed very secure cor- 
ners of refuge for all those who wished to avoid 
observation, and to esckpe the watchful eyes of the 
police. P 
This building formerly stood alone, but by de- 
grees various singular-looking houses had been 
added to it. Passages had been made, walls pierced 
through, courts vaulted over, and the dwellings so 
strangely and mysteriously united, that the interior 
formed a perfect labyrinth, to which the ingress 
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and egress was no easy matter for the uninitiated 
to discoyer—indeed, in some parts of the building, 
utterly impossible. Here were outlets to a dark 
court where there were many doors, and any one 
acquainted with the locality, even if followed by 
the police, and being only a few steps in advance, 
quickly vanished and returned to the tavern by a 
secret passage, while the police were busily search- - 
ing outside. 

The regular doors in the various streets were also 
numerous, and though they were all well known, 
and it would not have been difficult, in case of a 
search being necessary, to invest them all—which 
had indeed been frequently done—yet the most ex- 
perienced polige-officers shrugged their shoulders on 
such occasions, and said it was useless trouble, as 
they felt convinced there were secret modes of 
escape through neighbouring cellars and lofts, and 
hidden doors which defied all discovery. 

Of course the authorities had free entrance into 
this building, and could perform the duties of their 
calling there whenever they thought fit to do so. 

A number of families lived here, of various pro- 
fessions; indeed, on the ground-floor, in one part, 


there were some handsome shops, as well as work- 
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shopa of blacksmiths, saddlers, coachmakers, &c. 
The police were in possession of an admirably 
correct plan of the building, which it had been at 
one time considered necessary to have executed by 
the city architect, in which all the families who 
lived in the building were named, where they re- 
sided, how many rooms they inhabited, and it was 
strictly enjoined that any new doors or outlets of 
any kind should be immediately made known to 
the police. 

Though in this way the whole ais of the 
Fuchsbau appeared clear and distinct, yet it was, 
as we before said, a regular den of robbers, and 
swarmed with thieves, vagabonds, and every pos- 
sible bad character, and their numerous agents of 
every kind. How often, on strong suspicion, had a 
sudden search been instituted without any one 
having ever been discovered! The best-founded 
suspicion had never been justified; therefore the 
officers of justice had as yet discovered no sufficient 
grounds to put into execution the project, often 
formed, of either entirely pulling down the Fuchs- 
bau, or of restoring it as it formerly was, by de- 
stroying the adjacent buildings, with their many 
mysterious stairs, and labyrinths, and passages—a 
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proposal which was only deferred on account of the 
expense, and also the difficulty of pulling down one 
part without injuring the larger building. 

The whole fabric was known by the name of the 
Fuchsbau; a particular part of it, however, was 
called the Fox Tavern, and we will now conduct 
the reader invisibly into these secluded apartments, 
which we can accomplish without danger, whereas, 
if he appeared there in reality, dressed as a gentle- 
man, he would be no very welcome guest. 

The weather is wet, cold, and disagreeable ; 
snow, wind, and rain contend with each other 
through the narrow passage in front, which our 
reader may remember, and the storm vents its rage 
on an old lantern with rusty chains which hangs 
from the centre of the vaulted passage, and creaks 
as it is rocked hither and thither by the rush of 
wind. 

In this passage we find the same grated iron door 
we already are acquainted with, constructed of heavy 
bars, closed by a very solid patent lock, and furnished 
with bolts, which, when pushed in, fall into their 
iron sockets, and can only be drawn back by a pecu- 
liar apparatus. A small winding stone staircase begins 
behind this door, which leads to one solitary, fast- 
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closed door above ; then comes a vaulted passage, 
lighted by gas, which contains many-doors. - 

We will now noiselessly enter by one of these, 
and we find ourselves in a large apartment, with 
_ walls and. roof of brown wooden panels, and an 
iron stove. The furniture consists of some long 
heavy tables and benches of oak. Glasses and 
bottles of all sorts are kept in an oak press in the 
corner. 

Near this there is an old arm-chair, in which a 
little withered woman is seated, who has her hands 
crossed on her lap, and who js the portress. She 
seems to be carelessly staring at vacancy, but a 
keen observer would see that her small bright 
eyes are restlessly moving under her grey bushy 
eyebrows. <A large shaggy dog is lying at her feet, 
and beside her, between the press in the corner and 
the wall, are suspended several bell-pulls with strong 
wires; but these objects are not quite so harmless as 
they appear, and the safety of the house in a great 
measure depends on them. By pulling one, a sign 
is given to the house porter to open or shut the 
door; another is a kind of telegraph, which commu- 
nicates by certain signs with the adjacent rooms; a 
third is attached to an alarm-bell for the house; and 
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the fourth commands the gas pipes, and by pulling 
it the whole building can be in a moment plunged 
into entire darkness. | 

The room we are describing is not only the public 

rgom of the tavern, but the porter’s lodge for the 
other houses, and the old woman, a cunning, har- 
dened, artful creature, has been carefully selected as 
portress. It would have been difficult to find a 
better, for she had herself passed through every 
gradation of a thief’s life, and whether in sharing 
booty or in selling stolen goods, few indeed could 
overreach her. 
" There were four men seated at one of the long 
tubles, three of whom were engaged in eager con- 
versation, but the fourth leant his head on the wall, 
and seemed to be asleep. 

The latter was a tall man, above thirty, with 
regular features, black hair, and a carefully-trimmed 
thick black beard. His dress, on the contrary, was 
shabby and torn; he wore a threadbare grey shoot- 
ing-jacket, fastened in front by the only button left 
on it, black tattered trousers, and, as his feet were 
placed on the bench opposite to him, it was evident 
his boots were also in a miserable condition. 

The three others were seated a little farther off; 
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one with curly, reddish hair, had both his elbows on 
the table, and was leaning his head on his hands 
He had a fat, jolly face, which, however, as well as, 
his nose, was exceedingly red. He was plainly but 
respectably dressed. The second leant forward, 
and was dressed with a kind of shabby gentility ; 
he had a thin, emaciated face, and was smoking a 
cigar. 

The third had evidently been relating something, 
as he was leaning forward and gesticulating. This 
man, though the best dressed of them all—for he 
wore a well-made respectable livery—had the worst 
expression; indeed, his countenance was most re* 
pulsive. He was almost bald, and he had care- 
fully combed his hair forward to hide this as much 
as possible; he squinted, and had a stupid,. cunning 
simper on his face. 

Opposite these men, almost behind the stove, 
there were two women, whose profession was not to 
be mistaken, for beside one a harp was leaning 
against the wall, and on the bench between them 
was @ guitar with a faded ribbon. There were two 
bundles on the table, and a dish, from which the 
gitls had heen eating soup. ‘They were of different 
ages, and very unlike in appearance. 
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The one might be about thirty, while the other 
did not look more than nineteen. The elder girl 
appeared to be one of those creatures full of levity 
and recklessness, who occupy themselves with their 
music so long as they have an audience, and then 
are ready to enter into conversation with any one. 
She had on a red checked woollen gown, made so as 
to display her throat and round arms. Her face was 
sunburnt, and had a bold, daring expression; she 
had very red, ‘thick lips, white teeth, and dark, 
flashing eyes. She wore her hair in two thick 
plaits wound round her head. 

The other was a slight, delicate-looking girl, with 
a pale face and fair hair. It was not easy to see 
her blue eyes, for they were generally cast down. 
Her expression was that of modesty, bashfulness, 
and timidity. She did not appear at all at her 
ease in'the present society, for when she did rarely 
cast a hasty glance at the men near her, the colour 
rushed to her pale cheeks, and if any of them 
looked at her she evidently shrank back in terror. 

The man in livery lifted his glass, and after 
draining it he turned his head to the old woman, 
who seemed to be sleeping in her arm-chair. 

‘‘ Halloa, there! Wine,” said he, pointing to 
the empty bottle. 
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“Money first,” said the old woman, without 
moving. 

“Money!” said the other, with a forced laugh. 
‘¢T have none left. You may chalk it up against 
me, or you may treat me to it, it would be only 
fair when we all pay so high.” 

“Tf you give me money I will give you wine,” 
answered the old woman, coolly. 

“‘T tell you again, I have not a single kreuzer.” 

“And thirst enough to spend many gulden,” 
said the man with red hair. 

“JT am quite in earnest,” continued the man in 
livery, ‘in saying you are to put it down to my 
score. I suppose you give credit in the house?” 

“You have no more credit, at all events, here,” 
said the old woman, with a sneer; “besides, you 
have drunk more than enough already, and you 
had best go home.” | 

* So you want to send me home,” said he, 
angrily. “I have a great mind to stay here all 
night, and the harp girl shall play for me.” 

* Come, I will give you a glass,” said the man in 
the black coat, taking his cigar out of his mouth. 
“You até a poor devil in spite of your smart livery. 
I should not like to be in your shoes,” 
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“Bah! and why not? On account of that un- 
lucky stab with the knife?” 

“How did it happen?” said the shabby-genteel 
man. 

The other looked at him asif to ask, ‘“ May I trust 
you?” However, he continued, “It is pretty well 
known, so it would be no good denying it. You 
all know that Thomas, Black John, and I broke 
into a house in the suburbs.” 

“Your master’s house?” said one, laughing. 

“¢ But not in his livery, surely?” said the other. 

“Leave off your bad jokes. At all events, we 
did break in—though it can scarcely be called 
breaking in, for I had first shoved back the bolts, 
and all succeeded to a wish. We took a quantity 
of silver plate and a sum of money, after we had 
first bound the old man, and we got off safe.” 

‘You should have been satisfied with that,” said 
the red-haired man. “ Why did you go back?” 

“Only to see if we had bound him securely; no 
unnecessary precaution, for he had got his nght 
hand loose, and was just going to pull the gag out 
of his mouth, so I gave him a stab with my 
knife.” 

“False! false!” said the man in the black coat, 
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blawing away the fumes of his cigar. “He was 
found next morning fast bound and gagged, and 
the newspapers particularly dwelt on the wanton 
cruelty of the robbers.” 

“Do you hear?” said the red-haired man; 
“wanton cruelty—nothing enrages der Herr so 
much.” 

¢ What Herr, pray ?” said the other, contemptu- 
» ously. 

“Young man,” said the other, “beware. Here 
the walls have ears.” 

“What carel? Have I become a thief and a 
murderer to submit to be lectured ?” 

“You have drunk too much,” rejoined the man 
in the black coat. “I will give you a good piece 
of advice: go straight home, and if for once you 
have any sense, don’t show yourself in the Fuchs- 
bau for the next four weeks, at all events.” 

“That will be of little use,” said the red-haired 
man, “if he wants to find you; and I rather suspect 
he has his eyes on you.” 

“Never mind! I will stay here and drink, and 
if you won't trust me,” said he to the old woman, 
striking his clenched hand violently on the table, 
“‘ there is my watch in pawn. I will redeent it to- 
morrow.” 
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He then rose to go to the old woman, who had 
not answered him a syllable. As he passed the 
stove near which the two girls were seated, he re- 
mained standing, and said, laughing, in a low tone 
to the eldest, “I am pawning my watch to stay 
with you.” 

The girl crossed her arms and gave him a bold, 
contemptuous look. 

“Come, come,” said he, involuntarily stepping 
back, “don’t bite me. Will you never become 
tame and obliging ?” 

“ Oh yes,” said the girl, laughing, “towards any 
one that takes my fancy; but not to a miserable 
wretch like you !” 

“Til tell you what,” answered he; “what's the 
use of plaguing one’s self with dry wood when 
green is beside it? Make room for me; I choose 
to talk to the young girl there. Make room!” 
said he, more furiously. 

The oldest of the girls, who knew very well that 
any ill-usage she might meet with here would not 
be much attended to, particularly as none of her 
friends and protectors chanced to be in the room, 
moved reluctantly aside, and let the man sit down 
between them. 

The younger one, however, seized her arm con- 
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vulgively, and clinging to her, implored her in alow 
voice, for Heaven’s sake, not to leave her in the 
power of such a dreadful man. 

““ Why she, too, won’t speak to me. When you 
come here, my girl, you are not supposed to be coy; 
you can’t altcr the laws of the house.” 

The young girl looked with an eager, imploring 
face at her companion, as if to say, “Is it true? 
Am I indeed in the power’of any one who chooses 
to stretch out his hand to me ?” 

It was a look full of horror, grief, and misery. 
She opened her lips, but no sound came, and large 
tears rolled over her pale cheeks. 

The footman was pushing away the bench to sit 
down beside his prey, when he felt some one clap 
him on the shoulder. He turned, and saw the man 
in the black coat standing behind him ; he took his 
cigar out of his mouth, and said, in a civil tone, 

“‘ Let her alone, Jacob. Mam’selle and I are old 
acquaintances. Are we not, mam’selle ?” 

The poor girl, whose protector seemed to her 
quite as much to be dreaded as her persecutor, 
looked up, and did not know what to answer. 

“Say ‘Yes!’” whispered -Nanette to her; “it 
will be so much time gained.” 


“Come, my child,” said the shabby-genteel 
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man in the black coat, “tell him you prefer me. I 
think no girl could hesitate to say that.” 

As her companion again gave her a push, the 
poor éreature uttered a faint “ Yes,” while a deep 
blush overspread her face, and she hung down her 
head. 

“There, you hear,” said her new protector to the 
footman; “let the girl alone. If you don’t, though 
I know any raws here’ are dangerous, still I will 
break your ribs in a minute if you plague her.” 

“Not worth while for such goods,” said the 
other. And affecting to take the thing as a joke, he 
returned to his former seat. 

The girls remained sitting beside each other. 
Nanette had placed her hands on the table, and 
seemed to be looking at some rings on her fingers, 
but, in reality, her thoughts were far away. In a 
little while the younger girl asked her, in a whisper, 
if they could not go to bed, for she was so dread- 
fully tired. Nanette raised herself from her reverie, 
and on the question being repeated, she answered, 
“Have you any money?” 

“Y have still got two gulden,” said the girl, 
“and I will give them gladly to be alone with 
you.” 
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“Pm gure I would like it better than sitting on 

this bench,” answered Nanette; “and then we can 
have a little chat together.” 

So she rose, and going up to the old womén, she 
whispered a few words to her. The latter took out 
of her press a large key and a tin candlestick with 
a tallow candle in it, and gave them to the girls, 
but not till she had stretched out her bony hand 
and received some money from them. 

Nanette took up her harp and her bundle, and 
the other girl her guitar, and then both left the 
room. 

, The man in the black coat turned his head. 

‘What number?” said he to the old woman. 

“Twenty-four,” answered she. When he nodded 


and resumed. his cigar. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


STORIES OF SLAVES. 


BoTH girls, in the mean time, proceeded along the 
passage till they reached a door behind which there 
was a winding stair. Nanette, who seemed quite at 
home , here, went up first, and her companion fol- 
lowed her by the flickering light of the tallow 
candle up the stair and then along another passage, 
down a few steps, and they were at No. 24. 

This was a large bare apartment, with one broken 
table and a couple of rickety chairs, a camp bed 
with a straw ticking-and a woollen mattress, on 
which a thick coverlet was spread. No sheets were 


to be seen. The room had two windows; several 


panes of glass were broken in one, through which .- 


the wind rushed, and rain and snow had formed 


quite a pond on the floor. 
U2 
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* So here we arein our apartment,” said Nanette; 
“JI cannot say it looks very tempting, but I have 
‘slept in worse, and perhaps you too?” 

“T never did,” said the other, letting her guitar 
sink down on the ground, and looking all round the 
gloomy room, shivering; “but as God wills!” 

‘ My dear,” said Nanette, laughing, “I begin to 
believe you are an enchanted princess. Indeed I 
thought so this evening when you joined me in the 
barn. I was quite startled ; but you must admit that 
I was not inquisitive, for I neither asked you why 
you came nor whence you came, nor why you looked 
so anxious and so terrified.” 

“That is very true,” said the other, “and I thank 
you heartily for it. You have saved me; but amI 
safe in this house?” said she, shaking her head dis- 
consolately. 

“Before I can tell you if you are safe here,” 
answered Nanette, “I must first know what you 
fear. When you came to me to-day your grief and 
terror touched me, and fortunately I could help you. 
My companion, Agnes, had run away from me with 
all our earnings, leaving me, however, her guitar, ' 

and, what is of more consequence, our passports, 
and under their protection we may travel together. 
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I soon saw you knew nothing of music, nor does 
your dress look as if you were prepared for a long 
journey, so I think you must have run away.” 

The other bowed her head and shuddered, per- 
haps from thinking of the past, perhaps because 
the wind at thisemoment rushed in with violence 
through the broken window. 

‘You are shivering with cold,” said Nanette; “I 
advise you to lie down on the bed under the coverlet, 
and when you are warmer tell me what you choose 
of your story. I always feel interested in people’s 
sorrows—and I don’t think you have anything of 
happiness to tell me.” 

“Can we not fasten the door?” said the young 
girl, apprehensively; “I see no bolt.” 

“There is nothing of the kind here,” said 
Nanette; “it 1s against the rules of the house to’ 
fasten the door, and is therefore not permitted in 
the rooms they give us.” 

The other clasped her hands and looked at her 
companion in evident fear; then sighing heavily, she 
lay down on the bed, as she was as cold as ice, and 
stretched herself on the mattress in her clothes 
under the woollen coverlet. ‘Nanette took a chair 


and dragged it to the side of the miserable couch, 
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and seated herself so that she could rest her head’ 
and shoulders on the bed also, drawing part of the 
coverlet over her. 

“Now,” said she, “where do you come_from? 
thet is, if you choose to entrust me with your secret.” 

“It is only a terrible misfortuné, but no secret,” 
answered the girl. “iI come from the town of 
N———, where I was born and edticated.” 

“By your parents?” 

“ Only till I was ten years old, when they both 
died. A distant relation then took charge of me; 
she had no children, so I remained with her. She 
taught me to knit, and sew, and such things, and 
thus rendered me fit for a situation at sixteen.” 

‘“‘ So you went into service ?” 

‘*¢'Yes, in the house of a young eekent who 
thad an elderly wife and an only child.” 

“Your relation did not choose wisely for you.” 

“(Qh yes, he had the reputation of being an ex- 
cellent, pious young man; no one expressed him- 
self more devoutly, and no one went more regularly 
to church.” 

“ They are often the worst,” said Nanette. 

$ Yes, indeed, he proved bad enough,” continued 
the young girl, sorrowfully ; “ but I had no idea of 
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it, and for a long time I felt no suspicion whatever 
of his intentions. Ah! I was so fond of his child, 
a dear little girl, who was equally fond of me, and 
he seemed pleased when he saw me attach myself 
to the child. His wife was in bad health, and this 
summer she made a journey to the baths.” 

“Then were you left alone with him in the 
house ?” 

“‘ Yes,” said the other, in a low voice. “ At first 
I thought no evil. I did not mind his being often 
in the room when I was with the child, especially 
as he used to talk so gravely.and instructively 
as to the wickedness of ‘the world, that men were 
so evil-minded and full of deceit and cunning, 
and that I was fortunate in having an asylum in a 
respectable house, and a faithful friend to watch 
over me. At last,” said the girl, shuddering, “I 
found out his wickedness and hypocrisy, but not 
till after I had been a year in his service, and only 
two days ago. His wife had gone to visit. her 
relations, and one evening he came to me and un- 
masked his designs.” 

“The result I can imagine,” said Nanctte, crush- 
ing the coverlet in her hand. “You were a poor 
helpless creature, and could not defend yourself.” 
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; f Oh yes!” said the other, eagerly, “I had spirit 
and courage to tell him my abhorrence of his 
vileness; and that was my destruction. He said 
he would give me half an hour to reflect if I would 
‘listen to him, and if not, he would crush me like 
a worm; that he was a man of repectability, and 
I a poor, defenceless creature—his slave; and I 
ought to feel very grateful that he deigned to cast 
his eyes on me. If I wished ever to enjoy happi- 
ness again, I was to leave my door open. * But I 
would not do so; I shut the door, and Bolted it.” 

“‘T suppose you had a lover?” asked Nanette, 
smiling. ‘“ You certainly must have had one!” 

“‘ How could you know that ?” asked the startled 
girl. Then she buried hér head despairingly on the 
coarse pillow, and answered: “Yes, I had one; 
but I have lost him, and everything else in this 
world.” She raised herself in bed, and, with 
tears in her eyes, said: “You cannot guess the 
dreadful circumstances that ensued. Next morning 
I was turned out of the house. My master said 
Iwasa thief! How he managed it, I don’t know; 
but when I returned from walking with the child, 
I found him with the cook im my room. I was 
desired to open my trunks, and there were found 
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all sorts of valuables; but who placed them in the 
trunks God knows—but I never did.” 

Act these words Nanette turned slowly, and looked 
steadily at her companion, with a long, searching 
glance. She then shook her head, and said, bit- 
terly: “And the police? But what need Task? I 
know them. What are poor creatures like us made 
for but to be trampled on, when such a pious 
Christian accuses us, and when appearances are 
against us! But go on. Did they put you in 
gaol ?” 

“They wished to do so,” said the girl, bursting 
into a flood of tears, “ but my master’s bookkeeper 
begged me off.” 

“ Ah! the bookkeeper!” 

‘So they contented themselves with turning me 
out of the house, and warning me never to return. 
Oh! that was the most terrible moment of all. I 
had to pack up a bundle with my few clothes, and, 
as I would not go out at the front door, for there 
were evil-disposed people there waiting for me 
who had heard the story, the bookkeeper opened 
the garden door for me which led to the fields. 
In my despair I seized hold of the thorn hedge so 
violently that my hands were injured, and the 
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reps of blood fell on tho snow; then I looked up 
at the grey, wintry sky, and at the white, white, 
monotonous fields of snow spread out on every 
side. Nothing living was to be seen but a flight 
of ravens, who flew croaking above the fields.’ 

“ ¢ Henrietta,’ said the bookkeeper, ‘there lies 
your way, and though you have sinned grievously, 
He who feeds the ravens and adorns the lilies of the 
field will have compassion on you. ” 

_ «I suppose he was as pious as his master?” said 
Nanette, with a sneer. 

“No,” said the girl, “he was a truly religious, 

good young man. He turned to leave me, but I 
implored him to listen to me, and endeavoured, 
though in a confused way, to tell him the truth, but 
he shook his head sadly, and said, 
_ “Henrietta, don’t add to your crime by such 
falsehood and calumny. I know my master well. 
He is good and upright, and so kind-hearted he 
could harm no one.’ 

‘On hearmg these words, I rushed away, saying, ' 
‘I cannot survive thisshame!’ But,” concluded the 
poor girl, “I did survive it, for. I had not courage 
to make away with myself, and when I came to 
a river where the blocks of ice were rushing about, 
I shuddered, and hastened away from its banks, I 
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went on and on till the evening, and then I came 
to the open barn where I found you.” 

“Yours is no uncomnion slave tale,” said the 
harp girl; “I have heard dozens of the same kind; 
and if you choose to hear my history, you shall have 
it, though mine is rather different. 

“‘ Look at me,” continued she, raising herself, “I 
don’t look like a person to suffer patiently. We 
were four sisters, who were left orphans. When our 
father died, we lived in two miserable garrets where 
not a single thing was our own. We were four 
handsome girls—I may say that now without vanity, 
for it is a long time ago. We held a family council 
with an old aunt, who assured us, if we were indus-, 
trious and chose to work, we could not fail to 
do well, and she exhorted us to remain always 
virtuous. 

“But it was fine talking: I fear virtue is too 
often reserved for the rich and high born. As for 
us poor creatures, every one into whose power we 
chance to fall thinks that, in return for actual food, 
we belong as much to him, body and soul, as if he 
had purchased us in the slave-market. Those who 
‘ employ us look on us all in that light. I fell into 
the hands of such a ruthless man, and not long after 
I entered the manufactory, my master disclosed 
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his evil intentions. My companions were not a 
little surprised by seeing me giving him a sound 
box on the ear. Many éf these unhappy girls had 
been sold to their master by their parents without 
mercy, and when they wished even, poor things, to 
act virtuously, their own parents were often the first 
to persuade them to vice. Believe me, there is no 
harder slavery than that of thousands of poor crea- 
tures like ourselves—slavery in every sense of the 
word. Hard work, scarcely daily bread, only sufii- 
cient to prevent actual starvation, cruel treatment of 
every kind, both bodily and mental, and then we are 
cast aside when there is nothjng more left to ruin. 
“Tf any one speaks of slave traffic, let one of. us 
relate her history truly, that would make a fine 
book; if would make any one’s hair stand on end. 
“Of course I left the manufactory the very, day 
I quarrelled with the master. A young music 
teacher with whom I had become acquainted dis- 
covered that I had a good vaice and a good ear; 
he instructed me for some time, and then I gota 
situation as one of the, chorus singers at the theatre. 
“ But this was a slave-market as much as the 
manufactory—worse, indeed, for there we had only 
one master, here there were many; and of course, 
so young a singer as I was dared not have a will of 
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her own if she wished to have the smallest prospect 
of success—or at least sufficient success to keep her 
from starvation. 

‘¢ The manager himself was very gracious to me; 
his brother, the first tenor singer, offered to teach 
me to perfect my voice, he said, and then he made 
love to me. At first I repulsed all these people 
indignantly, and thought that if I worked hard, 
cultivated my voice, dnd never came too late, no 
more could be required of me. In spite of all my 
bitter experience, I was not yet brought to see that 
we are a, class of creatures who must sell themselves 
to earn their daily bread. ; 

“There was, however, in that theatre a respect- 
able old woman, who acted the parts of ladies of 
quality, and sometimes prompted—a very practical 
person. I think I see her now before me, with her 
thick red checked shawl, a large bag on her arm, 
in which she carried books and fruit; she had gold 
spectacles and a snuff-box, which she had con- 
stantly in her hand. She liked me very much, and 
one day when I had given the manager’s brother, 
the tenor singer, a very saucy answer, and turned 
my back on him, she took me into the darkest 
corner she could find behind the scenes, and said, 
in her croaking voice, 
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: «6 My dear child, pradery is quite out of the ques- 

«fon when people are in dependent positions, ‘more 
especially at the theatre; and the more you defend 
yourself, the more sorrow you will suffer. It isa 
very fine thing to be virtuous, but you must first be 
rich; then it is both easy and agreeable; but what 
are poor creatures like us todo? When a superior 
chooses he can torment you to death ; and if at last 

“he turns you off, hunger drives you to still worse 

courses.’ 

““¢But that is worse than slavery,’ said IJ. ‘I 
have a right to do as I will, or to réject whom I 
will. Who cap force my inclinations ?’ 

“No one will attempt it, probably, by actual 
force,’ said the old woman; ‘but you must give 
up all asif from your own free will, and yet you 
are in fact and in reality forced to give way; and 
that is, I think, the most cruel part of the whole 
affair.’ ? 

“T felt she was right, and wrung my hands in 
anguish ; but it was long, long before I followed this 
advice: but they tormented and ill-treated me in 
every possible way. I stood alone, helpless and 
forsaken, with no one to protect or to warn me. A 
whole year I endured all that a young creature like 
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me could possibly endure; I was mocked by my 
companions and teazed and laughed at by the 
men. — | ; 

“For a whole year I bore it bravely; then my 
health and my courage gave way, and—and I be- 
came like the others.” 

“Why did you not remain in the theatre,” asked 
the other girl, “especially as you had some talent?” 

“T had no talent,” answered the harp girl: 
‘those who had told me so, had deceived me for 
their own base purposes. I had nothing but a 
pretty face and the fresh bloom of youth. 

“That quickly passed away; and as the com- 
pany in which I was engaged soon became bank- 
rupt, I was left, with many others—who cared as 
little for me as I did for them—on the streets. For- 
tunately, I had learned to play the harp from one 
of the orchestra; my old instrument which I now 
have was put up to auction, with everything else, 
and I received it as payment for some arrears due 
to me. 

“So I became a travelling artiste,’ said she, 
laughing; “and though at first I was obliged to 
gulp down many mortifications, I am now pretty 
well intired to this strange wandering life, and live 
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- from day to day merry and contented, till the honr 
comes when—lI shall die under a hedge.” 

She spoke thest last words in so low a voice that 
her companion could not hear her. 

The latter was sunk in thought, and started when 
' Nanette ceased speaking. “What is to become of 
me?” said she, clasping her hands. “ What am I 
now? In what kind of house am I at this mo- 
ment?” 

‘¢ Three questions at once,” said Nanette, “* which 
are difficult or easy to answer as you choose. Now 
T say, remain what you are supposed to be here; take 
the guitar and go about with me to sing. I am 
sorry for you, and if I were to let you leave me, I 
am certain you would fall into much worse hands.” 

The young girl looked at her companion with a 
peculiar expression; on which Nanette answered, 
laughing, “Oh! I know why you look at me in 
such a strange way; you mean that the company 
you are in at this moment is none of the most re- 
spectable. But don’t think that. I am a travelling 
musician, and if I choose, I can earn my bread 
honestly. But,” said she, in a low voice, “the temp- 
tations are too great; and as to the house we are in, 
it is called the Fuchsbau ; its charges are ‘reason- 
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able, and it affords secure shelter from the police 
and their agents. For virtuous girls,” added she, 
atretching herself on the bed, “I own it is not a 
very safe place, for there are no bolts allowed on 
any of the doors, and you appear, from what you 
tell me, to be still virtuous and good?” 

‘ Heavens!” sobbed the poor young girl, hiding 
her face, streaming with tears, in her hands. 

What an accumulation of misery had in a short 
time been heaped on this poor creature! A few days 
ago in a respectable house, in a good position, kindly 
treated, and with every prospect of a happy and 
peaceful future. . And now, torn from all, cast 
forth into this gloomy world, this hitherto good and 
virtuous girl had been forced to accept the society 
of Nanette, and was only too glad to receive the 
protection and kindness of the harp girl. 

Instead of the neat room, where stood the bed of 
the child she was so attached to, she was now in the 
open room of a tavern of bad repute, where wind 
and snow rushed in through broken windows, the 
cold causing her limbs to tremble, and fear making 
her shudder. 

Sometimes all appeared to her a dream, and she 
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closed. her eyes to shut out such misery, and ley 
_ beside her companion in silence. = 

“Now answer me,” said Nanette, after a pause. 
“You have had time for reflection. You are to 
keep the guitar and the papers of the runaway 
Agnes. I will teach you some chords to-morrow, 
and some songs, and with your pretty, modest face 
and downcast eyes we shall reap a good harvest in 
the hotels. But,” added she, “I fear you will give 
yourself airs, and on that point I must speak to you 
just as the old stage princess once spoke to me. 
Our profession is well enough in itself; but you 
must remember that the money which falls into our 
plate is often neither for our playing nor singing, 
but for the sake of my black eyes or your languish- 
ing blue ones; and whoever gives us anything 
thinks he has a right to talk familiarly with us.” 

“Qh! what a prospect!” said the other, shudder- 
ing. 

“But you become used to it im time,” snid 
Nanette, gloomfly, “There are people who wonder 
that we can submit to such a life, and that we don’t 
jump into the water and make an end of our life 
and our misery together. But make up your mind. 
I can think of no better plan for you. You cannot 
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return to your former situation, for your master 1s 
bound to prove his accusation against you. In the 
eyes of all there you are and must remain thief.” 

“Qh! hush, hush!” said, the poor girl, clasping 
her hands in agony of mind. 

At this moment a footstep was heard creeping 
along the passage, and a hand gliding along the 
door, seeking the handle. 
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